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Advanced structures 


facilities speed careers 
of Lockheed Engineers 


FATIGUE 
MACHINE 
$00,000 
2.000 CYCLES 2. 


Ralph Olive, research 
engineer, examines 
Super Constellation 
skin for signs 

of fatigue failure 


J. F. McBrearty, chief structures engineer (left), discusses 
fatigue test program of integrally-stiffened wing lower 
surface structure of Super Constellation Model with 

FE. H. Spaulding, structures division engineer 

and J. G. Leewolt, stress engineer. Lockheed’s 500,000 Ib 
Force Fatigue Machine was used in test program 


Engineers in Lockheed’s Structures Division are 
supported by unmatched research and testing 
facilities in their constant effort to increase strength 
while decreasing weight. 

Among those facilities are the Lockheed-designed 
500,000 Lb. Force Fatigue Machine, first of 

its size; Shimmy Tower, only one in private industry; 
and Drop Test Tower, largest in the nation. 


Facilities such as these give engineers a major 
advantage in making technical advances — and thus 
advancing their careers. Moreover, the large 
number of projects always in motion at Lockheed 
mean continuing opportunity for promotion 

as well as job security. 


Why Lockheed needs Engineers 

with Structures training: 

1. “Fail-Safe"’ Structures — Lockheed has begun an extensive 
pioneering effort in the new concept of “fail-safe” 
structures. Studies are being applied to virtually all 
phases of Lockheed’s diversified development program 
already the largest in the company’s history 

2. New studies in: Effect of high temperatures on 
structures; optimization of thin-wing designs and other 
aero-elastic problems; new materials such as ultra-high 
heat treat steel; panel instability at extremely high speeds 


Engineers interested in the “Fail-Safe” program and other 
studies are invited to write E. W. Des Lauriers, Dept. S-2-4 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


sursanx, Vallfornia 
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REVOLVATOR 
GO-GETTER 
Lift Efficiency 


Door-to-Door Warehouse 
Handling Efficiency 


Yor the efficient flow of goods 
within and without a plant 
from production to storage 
to shipping there is no lift 
truck on the market today that 
surpasses the Revolvator Go- 
Getter line 


Illustrated above is the high 
lift model Go-Getter—a« favor- 
ite of the food producers 
accepted throughout all indus 
try. In 2000-2000 Ib. capacities 

remarkably adept in narrow 
aisle work, the Revolvator 
Go-Getter high lift truck 
permits great economies in 
warehousing 
Write for the full facta today 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8782 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 


“PACKAGED” 
STEAM BOILERS. 


Completely Equipped and Tested at 
factory. 


Fully Automatic for Gas or Heavy Oil 
or Combination Oil and Gas. 


60 to 600 Horsepower. High and Low 
pressure, A.S.M.E, Code and Nat'l Board. 


Efficiency and Capacity guaranteed. 


Underwriter's Laboratory and Factory 


Mutual approved. 


Detailed Specifications Forms, Catalog, 
and other Engineering Data gladly 
furnished. 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS, INC. 


PERRYSBURG, MICHIGAN 
Established 1864 


Letters to the Editor 


Corporate Practice .. . 
Dear Editor 
The report on the Washington 

D. C. case on page 27 (AE, February, 
1955) is a major milestone in our history 
While many of our me mbers may miss the 
ramifications of this decision, it points to 
the roote in which our profession is 
founded and is a case against the practice 
of engineering by corporations any 
state 

Joun R. Quinzto, P. E 

N. Tonawanda, N. Y 


More Corporate Practice . . . 
Dear Editor 

Are we undergoing a transition in our 
social, economic, and professional setup? 
Let us look into a crystal ball 

A group of “business” men with “un 
employed” capital decide there is a good 
field for profit in providing medical serv 
ices on a large scale. They organize “Presto 
Healing Services, Inc.,” provide the capital 
to build a hospital, hire a licensed M.D 
to be in charge, incorporate, and go into 
‘business.” Your health is in their hands 
(or their competitors!) 

another group of “business” men 

note the increasing activity unravel 
human problems and conflicts. They or 
yanize “Presto Counsel Services Ine.,” 
furnish impressive offees, hire a registered 
counselor atlaw (who hires staff at 
least cost to the owners), and the firm 
proceeds to act for divorce seekers, debt 
collectors, ete with a special staff of 
“ambulance chasers,” to serve all who 
seek redress or defense in the courts of 
law. Your legal rights are in their hands 
(or their competitors!) 

Fantastic? There is good precedent, for 
down the street is the newly organized 

Engineering Service, Ine promoted by 
a group of “business” men who have se 
cured the services of one licensed engineer 
to appear on the company payrolls with 
the tithe of Viee President. He hires the 
cheapest “technical” labor he can get to 
serve the public needs design and 
construction, Your convenience and safety 
are in their hands 
Reread and digest “Corpo 
rate Professional Practice vs. Individual 
Professional Practice” (ALT January. 
1955). You have a simple choice: Fither 


FIRE 
SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


@ Engineers, Designers, and 

Manufacturers of Electrical Sys- 

tems for the Protection of Life 
and Property from Fire 


See advertisements in Penne. Society Year 
Book, N. J. P. E., and N. Y. P. E. 


ACME FIRE ALARM CO.., INC. 
Cc. W. Mitchell, P. E. President 
106 Seventh Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


prepare to protect your professional entity 
and individuality, or surrender and forget 
your license, your education, your hard 
won experience, your professional integrity 
and conscience, and go into some other 
line where ability to “make a fast buck” 
is the criterion of “success.” 

Enric Freminc, P. E., 

New Brunswick, N. J 


Techneer? 
Dear Editor 

There is a continuing interest in’ the 
possibility that there may be-—or be de 
vised —some terminology that will definitely 
separate in the layman’s mind a technical 
professional engineer from other practi 
tioners of activities who may erroneously 
be termed engineers 

Recently there has been the suggestion 
that “progineer” be adopted. Should this 
not be considered too long, it still suggests 
a practicing professional engineer, while 
we all know that a very high percentage 
of registered engineers are merely potential 
professional engineers 

I would like to suggest consideration of 
another term. Whatever else we may be 
actually or potentially—it is certain that 
anyone who is registered as an engineer, is 
a technical engineer in one or more spe 
cialized fields. Now, obviously “Technical 
Engineer” is too long to use as a title, 
either before or after one’s name, fully 
descriptive, though it may be 

One of our very commonly exercised 
American traits is to abbreviate whenever 
possible-—abbreviations of long titles and 
terms reduced to the initials of the com 
ponent words. Abbreviations of shorter 
tithes and terms are more often contrac 
tions. It is such a contraction that is here 
suggested. Suppose we take the fully de 
scriptive term echnical Engineer and 
contract it, using only the first and last 
syllables It then *Techneer” 
(pronounced as though spelled Techner or 
Tekner). Now this, too, is descriptive, 
short (rhymes closely with doctor) and 
easy to use both before or after one’s 
name. Abbreviated still further to Tr., it 
a written or spoken title 


be Cones 


may be used as 
(Tr. Jones, ete.). It may be copyrighted 
by NSPE and bestowed by them on all 
who meet determined requirements (grad 
uation with a suitable degree, registration, 
or whatever) whether members of NSPE 
or not 

In the future it may be found desirable 
to extend the use of Techneer, modifying 
it by mother specihed term kor ex 
ample, the name B. A. Jones, C. T., would 
be an abbreviation for B. A. Jones, Civil 
lechneer. He would still be addressed as 
fechneer Jones orally 

I believe that “Techneer” can be quickly 
popularized and its use become general if 
it meets with NSPE’s approval and its 
use properly and vigorously promoted by 
them 

R. A. Merrecr, P. F 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


Dear Editor 

To the public generally the name 
engineer” conjures the image of a man 
in khaki, long boots, with a = surveyor’s 
instrument, and perhaps a slide rule; or 
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You save a mighty pretty penny — 


Sure do, when you have an Ozalid machine. 

You lose no time waiting for prints. Make 
them as you need them. Place a drawing on 
translucent cloth on Ozalid sensitized paper. 
Feed into any Ozalid machine —and you get a 
finished, dry print, ready for use, in less than 
a minute. No fussing with variable solutions, 
no messy cleaning up afterwards. 

You get the best prints — clear, accurate, 
legible, hold their size and color. And the cost 
per print is peanuts; a big white 24’’x 36” is 
only 8¢. The saving mounts up when you need 
tens or hundreds of prints for subcontractors 
and suppliers. 

You save your originals. Expose them once 
to make duplicates, and you can put them in 
mothballs. The duplicate originals provide as 
many prints as you want, and can be revised 


without change to your originals. Detailed 


O7 
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fo 1,000 prints an heur 


duplicates make the special prints for wiring’ 
plumbing, air conditioning, insulation, and 
special installations with considerable saving 


in drafting and design time. 


Tie same Ovalid machine makes copies 
of specifications, materials lists, work orders, 
purchase orders, instruction sheets, materials 
tags, shipping directions, progress reports, 
miscellaneous forms — anything written, typed, 
printed, drawn, on a translucent original. 

Actually, you're losing money every day 
you don’t have an Ovzalid machine. Ask the 
nearest Ozalid distributor (see phone book) to 
show you the model that fits your needs. On 
write 340 Ozaway, Johnson City, N.Y. In 
Canada, Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal. 

Ozauip— A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality 


OZALID 


PRIN TEMASTER $00 (right) is the most 
efferent and versatile print machine ever made 
for the price... prints devel ps in one continuous 
operation -ehandles sheet or roll stock up 


42° wide, prints as fast as 42' a minute 


AMATIC. (ceft) os a table model 
levately priced, handles sheets 


wide as 16°’, and can make up 
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PROFESSIONAL NEWS IN CAPSULE FORM 


A Roundup of 


Higher Salaries Necessary 
Says Mining Engineer 


H. DeWitt Smith. new 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical 


mining industry that it 


president 


ngineers, has 
warned the 
must pay higher salaries if it wants 
to avoid a serious shortage of engi. 
neers. 

“It is up to the mining companies 
lo make 
and opportunities for 


financial remuneration 
advancement 
more attractive if mining is to keep 
the technical people it has and at 
tract the young men it urgently 
needs,” he told the Institute's mem 


bers during their recent annual 
meeting. “Many companies, he 
continued, “are still paying 1945 


yet the seale of living 
every 


sized salaries. 
for mining engineers and 
hody else has chanye d considerably 
from 1945 to 1955." 


Mr. Smith pointed out that the 


Late Events 


ASSURE ACCURACY 
REDUCE COSTS 


by using 


WARREN - KNIGHT 
TRANSITS and LEVELS 


Special features 
of design and 
construction as- 
tere the great- 
est value per 
doliar of invest- 
ment. 


A MODEL FOR 
EVERY NEED — 
10 DAY TRIAL 


SERVICES FOR THE ENGINEER 


Instruments—New or Rebuilt 

Engineering Equipment and 
Supplies 

Rental—any length of time 

Repairs—any make 

Assistance—by 
your selections 


in making 


Send for free Catal 


136 12th St., Phita. 7 


seriousness of the problem was high 
lighted by the fact that only 300 
new mining engineers were gradu- 
ated last year and only half that 
many will be graduated in 1956. 
Seventeen of twenty-nine 
fewer than ten 


accredited 
schouls graduated 


mining engineers last year. he said 


Whitney Is Concrete 
Prexy 


Charles S. Whitney, partner in the 
consulting engineering firm of Am 
mann and Whitney. New York and 
Milwaukee. was recently elected 
president of the American Concrete 
Institute 
5Ist annual convention held at the 
Hotel Shroeder in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Whitney. who is also a member of 
the Wisconsin SPE and NSPE, sue 
ceeds another NSPE member, Pro 
fessor Charles H. Scholer of Kansas 
State College, in’ the 
the concrete men 

A vraduate of Cornell University 
with both C. BE. and M.C.E. degrees. 
Mr. Whitney is well known for his 


contributions to reinforced conerete 


during the organization's 


top ofhice for 


design, particularly in’ shell con 
struction and other arched structures 
and ultimate load design 

Walter H. Price, head of the U.S 
JSureau oof Reelamation’s Denver 


engineering laboratories. was elected 
presi 


for a two-year term as vice 


dent of the Institute: while 


| hate to disagree with you, gentlemen, 
out while that metal you mention has ad 
vantages, cost and corrosion factors present 


problems that cannot be overlooked.” 


for Professional Engineers 


Kerekes. dean of the academic pro 
Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology. who was elected to 
a two-year term in 1954. 


gram, 


continues 


in a vice presidency 


Detroit Tech Names 
Engineering Dean 


Captain William A. Hickey, USN 
(Ret.). has been appointed dean of 
the Engineering College of the De 
troit Institute of 
cording to a recent 


Technology, ac 
announcement 
retire 
Winn, 
who was made dean emeritus after 
holding the ofhee for 

(Captain Hickey 
supervising inspector of naval ma 
terial, Central District, U.S... with 
headquarters in Chicago. He is a 
vraduate of the UU. § Naval 
from which he received a 
B.S. in engineering, and of the Uni 
versity of California at Berkeley, 
where he earned an MLS. in petro 


His ippointment follows the 
ment of Dean Clarence C, 
3] vears. 


was most recently 


ademy 


leum engineering. 


Higbee Elected by 
Surveyors 


Lester Higbee. a well-known 
member of the New York State So 
ciety of Professional Engineers and 
NSPE. has been elected president of 
the American Congress on Survey 
ing and Mapping. His accession to 
the top post was announced during 
the Society's annual meeting held in 


Washington. D. C.. March 9-1) 


Mr. Higbee. who is a civil engi 


vraduate of the Rensselaer 


neering 
Polytechnic Institute, is president of 
W.& L. BE. Gurley. engineering and 


scientific instrument manufacturers 


of \ 
& 
Experiment at Rensselaer 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy New York. has announced an 
‘experiment in education” which 
will conducted next 


under the aegis of its Department 


summer 


The American Engineer 
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of Metallurgical Engineering. 

Participating in the “experiment” 
will be twenty-five students care 
fully selected from the junior classes 
of major accredited engineering col 
leges on the basis of highest talent 
and promise in science and engineer 
ing. They will be given work on 
graduate levels “to demonstrate 
whether students of their quality. 
without senior training can su 
cessfully cope with graduate sub 
jects. 

The students will be taught by the 
top men at R.P.L. and by cooperating 
scientists from the research labora 
tory of the General Electric Com 
pany at Schenectady. The program 
will run for six weeks and will con 
sist of two concurrent Courses one 
dealing with the modern physical 
chemistry of metals, and the other 
with modern metal physies. Dr. 
Arthur A. Burr. chairman of — the 
Metallurgical Engineering Depart 
ment, said the courses. which will 
make the  suecessful participants 
eligible for the same academic 
credits that would normally result 
from a full semester course of seven 
teen weeks. were designed venerally 
for students majoring in metallurgi 
cal engineering, chemical engineer 
ing. chemistry. and physics 


N. Loomis on 
Connecticut Board 


Henry N. Loomis of Hartford, a 
well-known member of the Connecti 
cut SPE. has been named the 
Connecticut’ State Board of Regis 
tration for Professional bknegineers 
and Land Surveyors by Governor 
Abraham Ribicoff. Mr. Loomis suc 
ceeds the late | LL. Castleman who 
Was also dean of engineering il 


Connecticut: University 


Ryder Recommends 
Ways to Gain Students 


Speaking at the recent Southwest 
ern Institute of Radio Engineers Con 
ference in Dallas. Dr. J. D. Ryder 
president of the Institute of Radio 
engineers, offered two recommenda 
tions to solve the dual problem of 
vetting students interested engi 
neering and providing them with a 
well-rounded education when they 
enter the field 

Dr. Ryder. who is also dean of the 
School of Engineering at Michigan 


(Continued on page 8) 
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For the business man who 


H ALF the world is half asleep! Men who could be making feice their present 


salaries are coasting along, hoping for promotion but doing nothing to 


bring themselves forcefully to the attention of management 

They're wasting the most fruitful years of their business live throwing away 
thousands of dollars they may never be able to make up. And, oddly enough, 
they don’t realize—even remotely—the tragic consequences of their failure to 


forge ahead while time is still on their side. 


Phese are the men who are unknowingly headed for the frustrations and the 


disappointments of mediocrity. They'll go part way up the ladder and down again 
by the time thev’re fifty years old. They'll be executive material in their twenties 
and thirti and clerks in them fittie They'll have high hope for themselves 
and their families while they're young: but only stru regret 
later on when their earning power should be at its height 


Send for Your Free Copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 


If vou want to discover how to succeed while you are still young —il i want 
to avoid the hearthreak of failure in later years end today for horgu fhead 
in Business one of the most prac tical and realistic booklets ever written on 
the problems of personal advancement 

Here you will find not a “pep talk,” not an academic lee rebut eold. hard 
facts on how to improve your position and increase your income, You ill be 
told what the qualifications of an executive are in today « ¢ pelitive market 
what vou must know to make 15.000, $20,000 of more a if hal you must 


do to accumulate this knowledge 


= orging Ahead in Busine was written for mature Wobitious men who ser 
ously want to get down to bed-rock in their thinking aly t by te future, If 
you feel it is meant for you, imply fill in and return the coupon belo Your 
complimentary copy will be mailed to you prompt 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept 25, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10 N. ¥ 
In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Please Mail Me, Without Cost, a Cop { Your 44-Page Book 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS 


Name 
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SEND FOR A COM- 
PLETE BOOSEY 
CATALOG: Here's 
the easy way to specify 
the exact drainage spe- 
cialty! Catalog contains 
complete specifications 
and engineering draw- 
ings for area drains, 
basement floor drains, 
boiler room drains, 
back water valves; cafe- 
teria, shower and toi- 
let room drains; double 
drainage drains; ex- 
pansion joints, flashing 
fitings for stack vents; 
manhole back water 
valves; pump room 
drains; roof drains and 
stack base fittings. 


NORMAN BOOSEY MA 
General Sales Office, 5281 


Tan 
AA / BRASS 
/ 
4 
if 


{ 


wus 


NO. 1205RA-— Boosey Floor 
Drain for toilet rooms, mezza- 
nines, second floor hospital areas, 
etc.: designed with an exclusive 
BOOSEY clamping device which 
assures positive sealing without 


puncturing the flashing material. 


NUFACTURING COMPANY 


Avery Avenue, Detroit 8, Mich. 


BOOSEY 


Briefs 


(Continued from page 7) 
State College, suggested that: (1) 
It should be emphasized to high 
school math science teachers 
that their jobs are vitally important 
and that they can, if they perform 
them well, influence appropriately 
talented students to enter the engi 
neering and scientifie fields; and 
(2) Engineering college curricula 
should be expanded to give badly 
needed courses in the liberal arts 
and other non-scientific frelds 


Fulbright Urges 
Humanities Study 

Senator J. William Fulbright, who 
is also a former president of the 
University of Arkansas, has urged 
that more attention be paid to the 
humanities in institutions of higher 
learning. Speaking in Chicago on 
March 2 at the conference of the 
Association for Higher hdueation, 
the Senator scored a dangerous neg 
lect of the humanities in favor of 
over-emphasis on technical speciali 
zation, and stated that he felt that 
democracy itself is being weakened 
as a result, 

Although the country needs 


entists and technicians, he said, it 
also needs well educ ated men and 
women who ean think clearly on the 
serious problems confronting — the 
Nation “Specialization,” Senator 
Fulbright stated, “does not create 
an atmosphere which the mind 
can be opened to every intimate im 
pulse and voice, meshed with other 
minds of a like sort.” By definition. 
hie pointed oul, spec ialization “fo 
cuses on only a small part of the 
human battle line. It orients no one 
toward the whole intellectual life 
and tradition of a country.” 

He recommended that the hu 
manities be restored to a more im 
portant place in the colleges of the 
country 


Pratt Expands Curriculum 


The Pratt Institute’s School of 
Engineering, Brooklyn, N. Y.. has 
announced that starting next Sep- 
tember it will offer major sequences 
in chemistry and in industrial engi 
neering, These new mayor courses 
will be added to those in chemical. 
electrical, and mechanical engineer- 
ing which have been regularly 


offered. 


New Test for Engineers 


Marvin D. Dunnette of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Center has developed a new 
test designed to help engineers find 
their most appropriate job type and 
to aid engineering managers in dis- 
covering promising new engineering 
talent Termed the “Minnesota 
Engineering Analogies Test.” the 
examination can be used, it is said, 
either to measure engineering 
effectiveness or to identify a man’s 
potential for specifi engineering 


fields 


Dean Arm Resigns 


Dr. John A. Perkins, president of 
the University of Delaware, has re- 
cently announced the resignation of 
David L. Arm, dean of the Universi- 
ty’s School of Engineering. 

Dean Arm, who is a member of the 
Delaware Society of Professional En- 
gineers and NSPE, has been a mem- 
ber of the Delaware faculty since 
1946. During World War II, he was 
director of the U. S. Navy Diesel 
School at lowa State College. 

He now plans to move to Chicago 
where he will become manager of the 
Industrial Department of the Na 
tional Safety Council 


Friel Meads Consulting 
Engineers 

Francis S. Friel, president of Al 
bright & Friel, Ine., of Philadelphia 
and well-known member of the 
Pennsylvania SPE and NSPE, has 
heen elected 1955 president of the 
American Institute of Consulting En 
gineers 
Other new officers elected at the re 
cent meeting of the AICE Council in 
New York are: Clinton D. Hanover, 
Jr.. of Hardesty & Hanover, New 
York. and Carlton S. Proctor of 
Moran. Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge, 
New York, vice presidents: T. T. Me- 
Crosky, an independent New York 
consultant, secretary: and George C. 
Diehl. also of New York City, treas- 

Members of the AICE Council, new- 
ly elected to serve until 1958, are: 
Edward H. Anson, senior vice presi- 
dent of Gibbs & Hill, Ine °9 New York: 
Harland Bartholomew of Harland 
Bartholomew & Associates, St. Louis: 
and Gilmore D. Clarke of Clarke & 
Rapuano, New York. Mr. Bartholo- 
mew and Mr. Clarke are also members 
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4-Point Pro- 


for Tech- 
nological Vigor 


3. A favorable working 
climate 
4. The humane «tet of 


S a partner of the scientist and industrialist, the 
Nersive is one of the chief architects of our flourish 

ing technological socrely His re sponsibility becomes 
steadily greater for its state of health and its advance 
ment The professional competence ind ight expected 
of the engineer, and his grasp of the social forees he 
affects and is influenced by. all become yvreater as our 
sociely hecomes more comple and as our Nation issues 
vrealer responsibility and faces greater hazards, Ve rhapes 
there has been no time in the history of the engineering 
profession when its Opportunity have been greater, its 
responsibilities more exacting, its need for self appraisal 
ind professional statesmanship more urgent 

All of these inereasing obligations of the engineer I 
wish to touch upon, but to do so in the context of 
technology, which | define as the combination of science 
engineering, and industry for the hment of 
useful social ends, It has been the effeetive combination 
of these three powerful welivitye hich has been one of 
the major achievements and special characteristics of 
our American society 

In his provocative book, The Taming of the Nations 
Professor F. S. ¢ Northrop has developed the thesis 
that American skill in putting nature to work for the 
benefit of man has given our society and its form of benes 


olent capitalism a stability and a character unique to the 


| nited States This technological drive ha been pro 
foundly influential in making possible our fluid, class 
less society lo an extent greater thar inv other nation 
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we have discovered that we can wrest from nature a 
range of benefits that has largely removed the tempta 
tion to try ideological nostrums. 

The continuing American revolution is the revo 
lution of man against things as they are when there 
are ways of doing things better. It is a revolution 
based upon determination rather than determinism, 
It is a revolution based upon creating wealth from 
nature rather than taking it away from other men. Its 
fight is against ignorance and helplessness when there 
is so much that needs to be done to enable men and 
women to lead richer, fuller, and more satisfying lives. 
It is a revolution against all the forees which hinder 


man in building a better life. 


BB. T recognition of the contributions which technology 
makes to our national welfare is not enough. We must 
make sure we plan intelligently to maintain the vigor 
of that technology and that we combat the forces which 
would retard its advance. | would like to suggest a four 
point program for maintaining the vigor of our indus 
trial technology 

First, we must provide the necessary human resources. 
properly educated, and we have little reason to be relaxed 
or complacent about our own supply of professional 
manpower. As Ray Bruner has so well deseribed in his 
series of articles in the Toledo, Ohio, Blade, we face 
currently a searcity of scientists and engineers. We have 
a shortage of science teachers in our secondary schools, 
and an impending critical seareity of teachers of all 
kinds in our public schools 

We are in process of having our national school en 
rollment double with a consequent shortage of class- 
rooms running into hundreds of thousands. Because of 
the shortage of teachers and their inadequate status and 
compensation, we will have the greatest’ difheulty in 
preventing a wave of mediocrity engulfing our schools. 
If we let our standards drop while our enrollments on 
through college go up, we face the possibility of a flood 
ol college vraduates inadequately educated but no less 
expectant of all the economic opportunities commonly 
expected hy college men 

We hear forecasts that our college enrollments may be 
nearly doubled by L970, but we do not always pause to 
analyze what this doubled enrollment means in terms of 
additional manpower of oa quality essential for pro 
fessional careers Keven though we experience the vreat 
increase in enrollment anticipated, it could be that the 
number of graduates qualified for professional careers 
ol high creative accomplishment may not increase enough 
lo prevent a searcity ino meeting the manpower needs 


Human Resources. . . 


If our technological machine is to operate as it should, 
the author reminds us that we must have the necessary 
human resources, properly educated. Photos on these two 
pages show engineers at work in widely diverse fields. At 
left: Grumman Aircraft: engineers puzzle over a problem. 
Below: Chemical engineers at Columbia Chemical Company 
sean a new plant layout. Opposite page: Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company engineers, who deal in electronics, study 


new device. 


of all of the many professions required hy our society 

Dael Wolfle in his book, America’s Resources of 
Specialized Talent, points up the possible limitations 
we face in greatly expanding the number of scientists, 
engineers, doctors, teachers, and other professionals. 

“Of the lop two per cent of high school graduates. 
currently about two-thirds now graduate from college; 
of the top 16 per cent, about half now graduate from 
college; of the top 50) per cent, about a third now 
vraduate from college. Wherever one cares to draw a 
line separating the superior college prospects from the 
mediocre and inferior ones, it is evident that we might 
have more average and better college graduates than 
we now do, But the possible increase is limited. We 
might inerease the number by 50 per cent; we might 
double the number: with more lenient standards we 
might more than double it. But that is as far as we can 
vo. We could not increase the number by a factor of 5 
or a factor of 10.7 

This limitation on the number of highly qualified 
young people points up again the importance of the 
secondary school teacher As Wolfle points out, to in 
crease the percentage of highly qualified college gradu 
ates will require the early identification and encouragce- 
ment of bright students. and this means spotting and 
helping them as early as the ninth grade. One of the 
greatest challenges the American people face in the 
second half of the twentieth century is the problem of 
giving our teachers the incentives, the awards, the social 
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status which will enable us to educate our young people 
to realize their full potential and to identify and push 
ahead those who are endowed with creative intelligence 

Turning again to the current searcity of scientists 
and engineers, | would like to examine our position vis 
a-vis Russia, now so much under discussion. There is a 
hazard that these comparisons might lead us to wrong 
conclusions. Recent studies indicate that the total output 
of scientists and engineers from the educational institu 
tions in Russia stood at about 100,000 in 1953 compared 
to 60.000 in the United States. If we project the trends 
in the two countries, it would appear that by 1960 the 
Russians will be training about twice as many scientists 
and engineers as the United States. Of the total output 
in Russia in all fields. about 44 per cent are in science 


and engineering, while the comparable percentage in 
the United States is 28. The total number of graduates 
in major scientific fields in Russia—about 1,100,000 is 
about the same as the total number in the United States 
In Russia, the total number holding the equivalent of 
Ph.D. degrees in scientific fields is 50,000, In the United 
States, the total holding doctor's degrees is 48,000 


Cu ARLY the Russians attach great importance to edu 
cation in the fields of science and engineering and 
clearly they recognize the importance of this education 
to the military power as well as the economic develop 
ment of the country. The evidence indicates that the 
quality of Soviet education in these fields is good and 
that it is improving. With these comparative estimates 
before us, it is important that we draw the right con 
Clearly the United States has a 
problem in educating an adequate number of highly 


clusions from them 


qualified scientists and engineers, and in most of the 
fields of the physical sciences and engineering, its out 
put at present is insufficient. We have reached a new 
plateau in the United States in our need for specialists 
to do the increasingly complex work of our society. The 
increasingly complex technology used by industry, to- 
gether with the defense requirements of the Nation, have 
created anew level of demand 

In meeting these increased needs, however, I think 
we should not do so on any basis of engaging in an 


academic numbers race with the Soviets. Our educational 
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planning should be based upon the indigenous needs of 
the United States and it should be keyed not only to 
numbers but to quality. We do not yet know enough 
about the kind of engineers and scientists being educated 
in Russia to draw any significant conclusions beyond the 
safe one that they are probably good. There is evidence 
whom they are training 
United 


fundamental education in 


to indicate that the engineer 
are highly specialized, whereas the trend in the 
States is to provide a more 
these fields. my judgment we should continue to 
stress the more fundamental approach to the education 
of these professionals because | believe that this kind of 
education will contribute most importantly to our seien 
tifie and technological strength. Studie are now being 


initiated at my institution under a grant from the Car 


negie Corporation to seek some light on the qualitative 
aspects of Russian education in science and engineering 

While we have a shortage in numbers our most im 
portant problem is to maintain the quality of our educa 
tion in these fields; and we should not forsake quality 
for the sake of numbers. The growth of graduate study 
in science and engineering in the United States, par 
ticularly that which has taken place since the war, is 
profoundly important in providing us the quality we 
need. We need still further to promote 


ind strong graduate schools 


vraduate study 


In engineering there are many special reasons that 


make it important for educational standards to be raised 
still higher and for more study to be 


taken. | am greatly encouraged to perceive a Prowing 


rraduate under 


spirit of innovation and experimentation in our engi 
nee ring schools. In veneral we have te nded to be too con 


servative, too inflexible, too routine 


@.; of the most important current changes is the effort 
to broaden the base of engineering education. Our lead 


ing engineering schools no longer are content with 


training technicians. They see their opportunity and ob 
livation to educ ate prole “sion il rier for le ade ship 

In my judgment, a great school of engineering and 
first-rate 


veneral education if it is to have first-rate 


technology must have cience and first-rate 


technology 
We have an opportunity in our institutes of technology 


to create a new kind of university, a modern university 


= 


built around science and social technology rather than 
classical studies, but embracing the arts, the social sei 
ences, and the humanities as essential partners. With 
such a framework, it is possible to educate men and 
women who have the competence of specialists plus a 
sense of the first-rate which extends beyond their spe- 
cialized interests, 

I hold that nothing less will suflee for American 
engineering and American society than that our schools 
be competent to attract and educate those who can be 
great citizens as well as great specialists. This we have 
done in good measure already but we must do more. 

The second point in my four-point program is_ the 
furtherance of a proper balance between basic and 
applied science. We must protect and extend our basic 
research as the seedbed of new advances 


Cena forces at work today tend to favor applied 
research. The defense of the free world has imposed 
upon us a vast program of research and development 
for defense. Our Government now spends about two 
billion dollars a year on research and development, most 
of it for applied research and development relating to 
defense, In a period when the national security is in 
danger a diversion from basic research on the part of 
all of our research organizations is necessary. We know 
that in the last war and during the present period, our 
universities have been called upon to do extensive applied 
research, This they must do in the national interest, but 
the necessity for doing it only points up the importance 
of stressing the protection of our basic research activi 
ties. The responsibility to do this rests not only upon our 
basic research institutions; it rests also upon industry 
and government to share in the responsibility of main 
taining a vigorous program of basie research, This is 
far more than a matter of benevolent support of some 
thing good, It is a matter of survival and of enlightened 
self-interest 

Back of all industrial technology, stand the men who 
are the exemplars of disinterested curiosity pushing 
patiently ahead in their desire to understand the uni 
verse, This is) pure research fundamental research! 
Before there could be an atom bomb, there had to be a 


The author calls for a proper bal- 
ance between basic and applied 
science. At left are shown Dr. C. 
Guy Suits, vice president of General 
Electric and director of research, 
with Drs, H. M. Strong, left, and 
H. Tracy Hall, right, successful 
pioneers in the search for diamond- 
making methods and formulae. 
Man-made diamonds, the crowning 
success for 125 years of effort to 
reproduce nature’s most glamorous 
and hardest substance, have been 
produced by GE. See cut on op- 
posite page. 


Thomson or an Einstein and a great army of other 
scholarly investigators. Before we could have penicillin, 
there had to be a Fleming. Before there could be the 
great computing machines, there had to be the hundreds 
of mathematicians and other scientists who laid the 
groundwork for the applied scientists and engineers. 

The third section of my platform for technological 
progress has to do with maintaining a favorable climate 
for scientific and technological advance. We must, un- 
happily, recognize that there are certain forces at work 
today which tend to retard creative activities 


As a result of the cold war. we have enforced upon us 
a burden of secrecy which coupled with the necessity of 
combatting Communist infiltration and espionage. has 
forced upon Us procedures ind apprehensions we have 
never experienced before and which are abrasive to our 
spirit. Much of this seereey is necessary, but it is also 
necessary not to let a preoccupation with secrecy become 
so rampant that it impedes our scientific progress. 

I fear that we run the hazard of coming to feel that 
secrets are more important than keeping ahead and to 
lose sight of the fact that scientific advance Hourishes 
best in an atmosphere free of undue conformity. sus 
picion, and secrecy. | do not minimize the importance of 
security and of maintaining the proper secrecy of our 
weapons; neither do minimize the difficulties and 
complexities of protecting vital secrets in the present 
state of the world, But | do feel it vital that in’ the 
management of our security system we not forget that 
the one race the American people dare not lose is the 
race to keep ahead in our weapons development our 
technology, and our science, and that this requires the 
fewest possible barriers for creative workers. These 
statements are all truisms, but truisms need to be re 
stated and reiterated when they become neglected 

We also have reason for apprehension that recent 
events and attitudes in our country with respect to sei- 
ence and scientists may tend to discourage scientifie 
advance Representatives of science, industry. and gov- 
ernment have a responsibility to minimize this dis- 
couragement. We must not let the controversies of the 
past weaken our national unity or deter our advance, 
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1 find great encouragement in the successful efforts 
which have been made both by military personnel and 
civilians to insure effective relationships between the 
soldier and the scientist-engineer. Qur national security 
depends upon an effective partnership between the mili 
tary specialist and the technological specialist. Efforts 
to disturb this relationship are against the best interest 
of the Nation. 


WW: in the field of science and engineering have a 
special need today to consider the position of the scien 
tist and engineer in relation to public policy. There is 
some inclination to consider the scientist as so much of 
a specialist that he has no qualifications for speaking up 
on public policy. There is almost a hazard that’ the 
scientific and technological specialist will be muted as a 
voice in our public councils. 

In an age of science and technology this is doubly 
unfortunate. Public policy needs to have from science 
an understanding of how science affects policy. And the 
scientist should have the same prerogative no more, no 
less—than other professional men, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, teachers. He also has the same obligation as 
do they to speak responsibly on public matters. But just 
because a man is a scientist or engineer should not dis 
qualify him from speaking on an equal basis with other 
professional men in regard to the great questions of our 
day. The very nature of many of the questions, arising as 
they do out of the activities of scientists and engineers, 
makes it imperative that the scientist and engineer speak as 
citizens on an equal footing with citizens of comparable 
education from other walks of life. This is important if 
we are to maintain a favorable environment for techno 
logical advance and if the Nation is to deal wisely with 
the great technological forces of our time 

In terms of the special interests of research, this 
need for a favorable climate cannot be overemphasized. 
We have only to point to the fact that the research load 
of the Nation rests in the hands of a very small number 
of scientists and engineers: in fact, the basic research of 
the Nation is carried on by hardly more than 125,000 
men and women. We can readily see how important it 
is both in industry and in non-profit institutions that 
these workers have an environment which is most con 
ducive to creative activity 


i. we maintain the proper climate and incentive for 
creative activity, the outlook is highly encouraging 
not only for furthering our military technology, but 
for general advancements on many fronts. There is no 
foreseeable limit to this foward advance if we do not 
permit the water level of initiative and creativity to 
drop. 

No one who has firsthand knowledge of what is going 
on in our research laboratories today has any doubt about 
this. Research is progressively developing expanding 
supplies of food, materials, and power. New primary 
sources of energy are being explored, most notably at 
present nuclear energy and solar energy. The first half 
of this century has seen a revolution brought about by 
the development of synthetic products by the chemical 
industry. These developments continue. 

It is possible that electronics will provide the most 
revolutionary technological changes in the immediate 
future. The reader will understand the revolutionary 
impact of cybernetics. of information theory, and of the 
systems of automatic control and computation they and 
electronics have brought into being 

As the battle against infectious disease approaches a 
day of victory, attention is turning toward the study of 
oid age and the degenerative diseases. These become in 
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creasingly important problems as advances in nutrition 
and medicine extend the span of life. Within the past 
two decades. life expectancy has been increased by 
about twenty years. During my lifetime more years 
have been added to the span ol life than had been added 
in the preceding thousand years 

In short, the future promised by the present achieve 
ments of science and technology and industry is one of 
unlimited horizons if we can maintain a climate in 


which science and industry can flourish 


Eueuen in all that | am writing about the necessity of 
a favorable climate is the development of a sound rela 
tionship between the layman and the expert. If science 
and research are to flourish. they must have the sympa- 
thetic backing of the layman; for, in the final analysis, 
it is the layman—the citizen— who will provide our sup 
port. He must be both an informed and a respected 
partner He must be given the opportunity to understand 
that research and technology ire among the most 
beneficially potent social forces of our time 

The fourth plank in my platform for an advancing 
industrial technology, therefore. is to stress the benef 
cent and humane uses of science and technology 

If American technology is to continue to prosper, if 
it is to continue to attract to it its proper complement of 
creative and gifted minds, we must everywhere combat 
the mistaken notion that science and technology are 
narrow, provincial, and destructive of human values. 
Ihe record is clear that they are not, but the record 
isn't always understood We must demonstrate that 
science and industrial technology are yreat liberalizing, 
humanizing forces. 

In the face of the current turmoil involving scientists 
and engineers, we have an unusually urvent res ponst- 
bility to stress the character of their work as a 
liberalizing, humanizing, and creative force that serves 
man spiritually as well as intellectually and practically 
To achieve this result we must rely on teamwork and 
coalition of effort, Let me illustrat: 


A man-made diamond (bottom of photo) is shown, one 
of several recently produced by General Electric. It is pie- 
tured with a standard diamond, HE phonograph needle. See 
photo on opposite page. 
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Dr. Stephen G. Simpson, associate professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, with students in the chemistry laboratories at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Qne of the most important scientific achievements 
now being carried through is the interlocking of the 
basic sciences and engineering with biological and medi 
cal research the applications of physies and chemistry 
and technology to the life sciences, with the consequent 
deeper penetration of the structure of living matter 
The whole armamentarium of science is being marshaled 
to increase our understanding of life and to attack 


disease and malfunetion 


Byrensivs efforts are being made at the present time 
to encourage this kind of free interplay among our 
specialists. In our universities, in industry, and in other 
research organizations, we have been forced to devise 
new organizational methods, such as interdepartmental 
laboratories and coalitions of scientists and engineers in 
order to provide an integrated approach to such fields 
as nuclear science, electronics, the life sciences, and 
cybernetics, 

This pattern of joint effort, fortunately, is not limited 
to the fields of science. We seek better linkages between 
science and the humanities. | think it was Sir Walter 
Moberly who once remarked: “The Seience man knows 
nothing of Arts and regrets it; the Arts man knows 
nothing of Science and is proud of it.” This unhappy 
state of narrowness and snobbishness is changing. Con 
sider for a minute what is happening to the boundary 
between the natural sciences and the social sciences. 
One example which comes to mind is the field of com 
munications research, The study of communication and 
control breaks across many conventional boundaries. 
We see it bringing together electrical engineers, psycholo- 
gists, mathematicians, physiologists and assorted social 
scientists. By marshaling many varieties of specialists, 
it is serving to illuminate many human problems, 
problems of human beings in groups and problems of 
individuals 

Another striking example is a new approach to the 
study of language which brings together linguists, 
philologists, psychologists, and mathematicians. is 
possible that some of the mathematical theory of com. 
munication developed in recent years may prove useful 
in achieving a more complete understanding of | the 
fundamentals of human speech. Here is a fine example 
of science and humanities forming a coalition to attack 
a problem affecting the “human use of human beings.” 


another coalition in this broad of com 
munications is the study of international communica 
tions. This program involves not only the physical 
aspects of communications but a study of the kind of 
information that can be most effective in a particular 
situation—-the eflect of the recipient's environment and 
background on his interpretation of a given communica- 
tion and a variety of other social science aspects of the 
problem of conveying ideas from one to another. 

Right across the board, of course, teamwork and 
cooperation make possible our forward-moving, free 
industrial society. But even those who know it best often 
need reminders of the fact 

The scientist in his laboratory is in touch with the 
engineer: industry is ready to use the results of both: 
our patent system encourages innovation; our pro- 
fessional and business organizations encourage coopera- 
tion: our educational system reflects the needs of a 
in theory if 
not always in fact gives support to individual freedom, 
This web of relationships, which makes it possible not 
only to dream but to do. is itself a social invention of 


free industrial society: our Government 


tremendous significance 

Qur democratic, capitalistic, free-enterprise society is 
something even greater than those words alone imply. I 
have suggested, on another occasion, that to speak of 
what we have as a voluntary cooperative society” 
would suggest in some measure what in fact our system 
really is and would emphasize its spirit. which even we 
who live here so imperfectly understand, 


Ti interdependence of all of our society 
can be illustrated by some of the problems we face 
as we increase our national investment in applied sei 
ence. As I have already suggested, as industry increases 
its investment in research, we must expect an increase 
in the technological complexity of the productive 
process and a commensurate increase in the demands 


rreater;: production 


upon management. The risks will be g 


decisions will rest upon more esoteric information. 

New technology dictates new concepts of size and 
shows the beneficent value of bigness when bigness 
fills an economic and social need. Tax laws will have to 
recognize technological change and the vital importance 
of encouraging it. We shall have to find ways of. in- 
creasing available venture capital, Labor as well as 
management will have to adjust to changing conditions. 
New problems of the job security of the individual 
worker will have to be solved so that we may upgrade 
and not uproot. We shall need more liaison and collabora- 
tion between the economist and the businessman. 

In short, a new order of magnitude of investment for 
technology will call for a renewed coalition of effort 
on the part of all segments of our economy to maintain 
effectively the integrity of our technological goals. 


End, 
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An American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 


Kee: Engineering Responsibility in Industrial Safety 


@ Of interest to all engineers in industry, whether their responsibilities lie in the realm of management 
or production or design, is the U. S. Department of Labor's recently-released Bulletin 175, a 134-page 
book covering the proceedings of the President's Conference on Occupational Safety, which was held 


last year. 


The publication includes the remarks made by President Eisenhower and Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
during the conference. The latter's warning against being “fooled” by accident statistics was particu- 
larly pertinent. “So long," he said, "as there is one person disabled in your plant by accidents, you 
are not doing a good job. . . . Do not let us take statistics as the goal. Do not let us take last year's 
performance and try to beat it by a little bit. Let us take the objective which is the development to 
the ultimate of the manpower resources of this country so that we can continue to grow great.” 


As brought out during the conference, the engineer holds the primary responsibility in setting up 
and maintaining good safety standards in industry. The report of the Committee on Engineering, which 
was presented to the conference, begins with the statement: "The engineering committee is convinced 
that the observance and application of engineering principles has been and still is the foundation of 
the industrial safety movement. The control of unsafe physical and mechanical hazards in the work 
environment is the fundamental and initial step in industrial accident programs. 


“Hazards can be controlled through effective safety engineering applied through standards for 
machinery and materials specifications, standards for buildings, including adequate fire protection, and 
standards for materials handling equipment, process revision and many others.’ 


The committee, which was originally 
organized to report to the first meeting of the 
President's Conference on Industrial Safety in 
1949, offered twelve recommendations with 
the comment that they should be activated 
wherever possible at the plant and State level. 
These recommendations, of major interest to 
engineers, are as follows: 


1. Designers and manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, machine tools and equipment 


should give greater consideration to 
safety requirements, including point- 
of-operation guards, power transmis- 
sion guarding, the location and type 
of stop and start switches, the size, 
shape, location, and identification of 
controls, and strength of materials, 


when the product is designed and con- Phe engineer holds the primary responsibility 
in setting up good safety measures, 


structed. 


Engineers and architects should develop and apply standards for safe and efficient plant layout 
. . » Greater consideration to safety, health, and sanitation in space utilization and employee 
service areas, as well as to factors of safety in building strength should be given in original 
design and construction and in remodeling of all industrial structures. Special attention should 
be given to the use of available standards of good practice in providing adequate fire pro- 
tection and emergency facilities in the design and layout of all establishments. 


3. While the relationship between high efficiency and effective accident prevention programs 
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in industry has been established, additional studies . . . should be developed to emphasize this 
relationship in industry today... . 


4. All industries, both large and small, should develop and utilize to a greater degree a com- 
prehensive preventive maintenance program. O 
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. State regulatory bodies which promulgate and enforce safety codes should enact codes which 
are in conformity with recognized engineering practices such as set forth in American Safety 


Standards. 


6. All industries should adopt and apply recognized safety engineering standards voluntarily. 


7. The U. S. Department of Labor, in cooperation with State agencies, is urged to continue 
1 the analysis of existing State codes to determine their coverage and their technical adequacy 
. and to encourage States to bring their present codes in line with such existing standards. 


8. Present engineering safety standards should be reviewed in relation to needs, and technical 


societies . . . and others are urged to cooperate with the American Standards’ Association 
in reviewing the adequacy of present American Safety Standards, and extending their work 
in this field. 


9. Industrial establishments should use American Safety Standards and consult with qualified safety 
personnel in establishing all purchasing specifications, including the purchasing of personal pro- 
tective equipment and other safety devices. 


10. Engineering colleges should integrate safety engineering principles into all applicable courses 
in their curricula and establish accredited safety engineering courses. 


11. Safety engineering studies and basic research should be instituted on special safety problems on 
which adequate safety engineering data are not now available, such as noise, use of isotopes, 
air pollution, hazardous chemicals, fire and explosion hazards. 


12. A sub-committee should be appointed to study the need for and the advisability of the estab- 
lishment of a national certifying body to test, examine, and inspect machine guards and other 
safety equipment and devices in the light of existing safety standards and to issue certification 
of approval. 


A final significant note was struck during the closing session of the conference in the address of 
Arthur Larson, Under Secretary in the Labor Department. He pointed out that it is also important to 
“sell” the idea of safety to the employees in the plant or factory and called on union leaders to aid in O 
this program, noting that: "All of the safety devices and practices and programs in the world are not 
much good if the worker himself does not know about them or does not believe in them." Good in- 
dustrial relations, he remarked, in many ways run parallel to effective industrial safety programs. 
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The Engineer Arbitrator 


By J. R. Anthony, Jr.. P. EK. and Attorney 


Vember, National Panel of Arbitrators of the 


American Arbitration Association 


FTER more than a year of discussion, the mayor of 

a medium-sized city in the Midwest finally signed 

a contract for construction of a much needed hos 
pital. Citizens had voted a sufficient appropriation in a 
previous election, and doctors, engineers and architects 
drew up plans for what they promised would be the finest 
and most modern building of its kind in the area. They 
were espec ially proud of the operating, delivery and 
X-ray rooms, which were to have. in addition to other 
features, terrazzo flooring 

The contractor and more than a dozen sub-contractors 
immediately got busy on the job. and things moved 
along so smoothly that the city council was soon able to 
make preparations for impressive dedication ceremonies 
Shortly before the grand event, however, they ran into 
trouble of a most embarrassing kind. It seemed that the 
terrazzo flooring, after the curing period, failed to 
meet the state’s requirements for minimum resistance 
to electricity. The mayor blamed the contractor. who 
passed the buck on to the sub-contractor, who, in’ turn 
said it was not his fault at all because he merely fol 
lowed specifications furnished by city architects lt 
was a three-way donnybrook that threatened to keep the 
city in an uproar and its citizens without the hospital 
facilities they needed. 

But a practical and speedy solution was found. An 
overlay of new flooring was immediately installed and 
all parties agreed that responsibility would de 
termined in voluntary arbitration, under the auspices 
of the American Arbitration Association. Two months 
later, after tempers had cooled, the disputants metoin a 
comfortable, informal AAA hearing room and put the 
issues before three arbitrators selected by the parties 
themselves from the Association’s National Panel of 


Contract specifica- 
tions must be fol- 
lowed. This one called 
for the installation of 
Q-Floor as the sub- 


floor. 


Arbitrators. One of the arbitrators was a real estate 
lawyer, another an estimating engineer associated with a 
prominent construction company ind the third member 
of the board of arbitration was the head of the mortgage 
department of a savings bank, Contributing their time 
without fee, as a public service i usual practice in 
commercial arbitration the arbitrators heard oral testi 
mony and cross-examination, examined Contracts, spee 
ind finally visited the hos 
Within a few weeks 


they rendered an award apportion ine the relative hare 


fications and other evidences 
pital for on-the spot inspections 


of responsibility for additional cost ind the case wa 


closed 


ex perience deseribed above has been repeated 
many hundreds of times since L926 when AAA was 
founded as a non profit: organization by such eminent 
leaders of the business community a Charl M 
Schwab. Newton D. Baker, Lucius R. Herbert 
Hoover. Charles Evans Hughes and Felix Vio Warburg 
The Association’s Board of Director 
prominent businessmen : amon them Phoma ] Watson 
of IBM, William Zeckendorf of Webb & Knapp. Harold 
D. Uris of Uris Brothers. John ©. Best of National 
Gypsum William T. Van Atten of Dun & Bradstreet 
ind William A. Mitehell of the Central Trust Company 


But. reflecting the extension of arbitration into the labor 


till ineludes many 


management field, there are also on the Board) such 
well-known labor leader i William Schnitzles 
Daniel WV. lracy. David Dul in ky inal Martin Durkin 
of the AFL. and Walter Reuther. James Bo Carey and 
Rieve of the CIO 


\ typical day at Americar Arbitration Association 


headquarters in New York or in an one of the 14 


he 


This strip of photographs 
shows William W. Waite, 
engineer member of an 
arbitration panel making 
an on-the-scene examina- 
tion to secure data for an 
industrial case. The Ameri- 
can Arbitration Associa- 
tion is headquartered in 
New York City and has 
13 regional offices. 


Photos by AAA 


strategically Jocated regional offices may find simul 
taneously hearings of a dispute between a builder and a 
contractor over delayed work in one room, a claim of 
short shipment in international trade in another, while 
in a third hearing room, labor and management of a 
giant corporation might be arguing the merits of a 
discharge. 

When the city authorities and the contractors in’ the 
hospital floor case differed as to who was responsible 
for faulty work, they had no previous agreement to 
arbitrate, They had to approac h the AAA with what the 


Association calls a “Submission Agreement.” This 
agreement read: “We, the undersigned, hereby agree to 


submit to arbitration under the commercial rules of the 
American Arbitration Association a controversy over 
responsibility for improper flooring in construction of 
the hospital. We agree that this contro- 
versy be submitted to three arbitrators selected from the 
panels of arbitrators of the American Arbitration Asso 
ciation. We further agree that we will faithfully observe 
the agreement and the Rules and that we will abide by 
and perform any award and that a judgment of any 
court having jurisdiction may be entered upon the 
award,” 

That was one way of taking care of the situation, but 
not the best way. The American Arbitration Association 
recommends that when contracts are written they include 
a provision for arbitration of future disputes. Most cases 
come to arbitration on the basis of a clause which reads: 
“Any controversy or claim arising out of or relating 
to this contract, or any breach thereof, shall be settled in 
accordance with the rules of the American Arbitration 
Association, and judgment upon the award may be 
entered in any court having jurisdiction thereof.” 

The American Institute of Architects has for many 
years used a clause similar to this one in its standard 
form of contract. and in 1953 the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and the Associated General Contractors 
of America, whose rhe mbers deal with one another in 
large-scale engineering projects, agreed upon a similar 
standard form of contract providing for use of the AAA 
to break deadlocks over appointment of arbitrators 
T auses providing for arbitration of future disputes 
serve a double Prue presse they offer a sure way of re 
solving controversies and they create an atmosphere of 


understanding, often making it possible to settle differ- 
ences without resorting to arbitration at all. Because 
business disputes often occur without warning, like 
accidents or fires. the arbitration clause has been called 
a form of insurance against loss of good will. The com 
parison is apt: there is, however, at least one important 
point of difference. While premiums must be paid on 
fire or accident insurance whether the contingency occurs 
or not, it costs nothing to pul an arbitration clause in a 
contract until a dispute arises which the parties cannot 
settle by themselves. When such a controversy does 
come about, a modest fee, amounting to about one 
per cent of the monetary claim, in the average case, 
is all the Assoc lation charges for its services, As anon 
profit organization, AAA is maintained only in part by 
such fees. The difference is made up in membership dues 
and special contributions from individuals and organi 
zations who want to encourage this method of resolving 
controversy. The Association's fees make possible main 
tenance of its National Panel of Arbitrators, consisting 
of about 13,000 leaders in all fields of business. the 
professions and the arts, who are available in more than 
1600 communities of the United States for free service 
as arbitrators in commercial cases. 

Why do businessmen, thousands of them in virtually 
every field of manufacturing, construction trade, 
rely on private, voluntary arbitration for settlement of 
commercial controversies? Perhaps the best answer 
was given many years ago by Harlan F. Stone, late 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. “The 
very refinements and complexity of our court ma 
chinery.” he said, “often make it cumbersome and 
dilatory when applied to controversies involving simple 
issues of fact or law. This is especially the case when 
the issue of fact turns upon expert knowledge as to 
the nature or quality of merchandise or the damage 
consequent upon the failure to perform a contract 
which can be better determined by a layman having 
training and experience in a partie ular trade or business 
than by a judge and jury who have not had that train 
ing and experience.” 

The essence of an arbitration proceeding is in its 
use of experts for the purpose of deciding the fact 
issues,, which in a court proceeding would be decided 
by a jury of “twelve good and true citizens” among 
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whom there would probably not be a single one having 
any knowledge of fundamental principles involved in 
the controversy. Such a jury arrives at its decision 
by deciding which witnesses are telling the truth and 
accepting their version of the facts. Thus their decision 
is seldom based on anything more than emotional appeal 
in Cases involving engineering Or any other technical 
subject. The experts on an arbitration panel, mutually 
acceptable to the parties, while subject to some emo- 
tional appeal like any normal human being, are able 
to understand the experts who testify for each side and 
to draw their own conclusions of fact, regardless of 


the emotional appeal exerted 


is especially useful when the parties 
avree on the law issues, for then there Is ho need at all 
for a jucic ial proceeding the experts ean decide the 
facts and dispose of the whole case. When there is a 
complicated issue of law, such as the (ue stion of whether 
a guardian’s appointment is valid or invalid, naturally 
it is preferable to have a court of law make the de 
cision; but if the issue is whether or not a certain 
welded joint was made with faulty workmanship, which 
is a question of fact, a panel of engineers is better 
qualified to decide it than a group of housewives, 
farmers and insurance agents. In fact points of law 
can be handled well by arbitration when there is an 


attorney on the panel. 


To the advantages in arbitration which Justice Stone 


cited, there might be added the matter of privacy, Most 
businessmen know that the good name of a company, 
often its most valuable asset, may be damaged by public 
disclosure of disadvantageous facts. A case in point 
was a recent dispute over alleged faulty workmanship 
between a building owner and an engineering firm 
which installed an air-conditioning system, Fortunately 
the contract covering the transaction had an arbitration 
clause, which brought the dispute to AAA hearing rooms 


lhe air-conditioning firm won its case. but the victoriou 
attorneys admitted that while they could have on in 
court as well, it would have been a Pyrrhic victors 
because of the bad publicity One of the chief id 


vantages of arbitration is that no fact ihout a case are 


ever revealed to the public vithout the express consent 


of the parties 
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Arbitration is not a new idea in the United States. It 
Is rath vay of re solving contro 
versies and some of the earliest town record how that 
the practice was prevalent even in colonial times. Abra 
ham Lincoln was an advocate of arbitration and served 
is arbitrator in boundary dispute And George Wash 
ington, in spite of all possible caution in’ writing his 
last will and testament, did not overlook the possibility 
that his heirs might disagree about the “testator’s in 
tent.” He directed that all wh di pute he settled by 
three impartial and intelligent men known for their 
probity and good understaridin whose decision would 
be “as binding as if it had been given in’ the Supreme 
Court of the United State 

Arbitration is voluntary, private and le formal than 
court proceedings, but an agreement to arbitrate is 
nevertheless enforceable under Federal and state laws of 
contracts, Arbitration awards may be enforced in the 
courts of every state, and arbitrators’ award ire upset 
only on showing of bias or misconduct by arbitrator 
something which is virtually unkno noun the hole 


history of AAA arbitration. End. 
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Two NSPE Meetings the News 


State Presidents’ Conference, Mareh 18-19. 1955 


“Trade unions have evidently em- 
barked on a planned campaign to 
unionize the professional engineers of 
America,” declared Clarence T. Shoch, 
president of the National Society of 
Professional Lngineers, in a speech be- 
fore the NSPE. State Presidents’ Con- 
ference, 

“There is no half-way mark in the 
unionization of the engineering pro- 
fession. We will either maintain our 
professional standing as individuals, 
working through our engineering soci 
eties and associations, or we will zo all 
the way down the path of unionism,” 
Mr. Shoch stated in an address that 
was one of the highlights of the meet 
ing that drew the administrative ofh 
cials of the 39 affiliated NSPE societies 
to the Allerton Estates in Champaign, 
Ilinois, on March 18 and 19, “Engi- 
neers who indulge in ‘professional’ 
unionism,” he continued, “will shortly 
find themselves in’ the category of 
unionized skilled labor, no matter how 
highly-stated their initial motives 
might have been.” 

He urged the assembled presidents 
to continue their efforts to earn and 
keep the public's confidence. 

President Shoch also presided over 
the general sessions of the Conference, 
alternating the meeting chairmanship 


al 


Over-all scene at the State Presidents’ Conference. 


at times with the various NSPE vice 
presidents. Among the many topics 
discussed were proposed Taft-Hartley 
amendments, the status of engineers 
in the Federal Government and in the 
Armed Forces, ethical practices, the 
Kearns Bill, public relations problems, 
corporate practice, engineers in in- 
dustry, and science and mathematics 
instruction in secondary schools. 


Another highlight of the meeting 
was the address delivered at the March 
19th banquet by Dr. William L. Ever- 
itt, dean of engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Dean Everitt empha- 
sized the importance of the engineer- 
ing approach to problems of public 
service and urged that engineers, as 
professional men, concern themselves 


with such service. 


Annual Meeting. Philadelphia, June 2-4. 1955 


Dr. Andrey A. Potter, Dean Emer- 
itus of engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity, has been selected to receive 
the annual NSPE award for meri- 
torious service. 

The long-time engineering educator 
will be presented with an engraved 
plaque at the National Society's an- 
nual banquet, June 4, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. 

The presentation will be made by 
outgoing NSPE President, C. T. Shoch. 


Dr. Potter, president of Bituminous 
Coal Research Inc., was a pioneer in 
personnel work for engineering stu- 
dents and in humanizing engineering 
education. He is the author of sev- 
eral books and over 300 articles on 
power engineering and engineering 
education. 

\ resident of Lafayette, Indiana, 
Dr. Potter has held office in numerous 
engineering and professional societies 
and has served as a government con- 


At left: Here's part of 
beautiful old Philadelphia 
you'll see while at the an- 
nual meeting in June. Right: 
Dr. A. A. Potter, who will 
receive the NSPE Award at 
the June affair. 


sultant in engineering problems. 

The inseription on the plaque to be 
presented to Dr. Potter reads: 

“In recognition of his inspired 
teaching and sympathetic encourage- 
ment of individual students of engi- 
neering, his wise counsel in the field 
of engineering education, his leader- 
ship in raising the status of the pro- 
fession and his manifold services to 


the Nation...” 


| 


WASHINGTON 


Milton F. Luneh, 


- 


FROM 


THE "NEW" HOOVER COMMISSION VS. ADVANCE PLANNING 


The original Hoover Commission stimulated considerable disagreement as a result of many of its 
recommendations for reorganizing of Governmental functions, such as the suggested transfer of the 
Army Corps of Engineers’ civil works to the Interior Department (which has not been adopted). But, by 
and large, the series of recommendations did not involve political acrimony or involve the Commission 
in more than normal dissent. 


The Second Hoover Commission has recently started filing reports with Congress as a result of its 
new studies, but this time the political fur is flying. The difference in the reception between the two 
Commissions is accounted for by the fact that the first survey operation involved authority for the Com- 
mission only to recommend reorganizations and consolidations of Governmental programs among the 
several Federal agencies. The current authority, however, authorizes the Commission also to recommend 
the abolition of Federal services, activities and functions ‘not necessary to 
the efficient conduct of Government" and the elimination of nonessential 
services, functions and activities which are competitive with private enter- 


prise.” 


Under this broad grant of authority, the present Commission's report to 
Congress dealing with Federal lending agencies, recommended a sweeping 
curtailment of Federal lending activities. It was suggested that the program 
of loans for the preparation of engineering and architectural designs for 
state and local public works projects be abolished. Also, the Commission 
advocated the elimination of loans for public works (except for public 
housing projects) and college housing. It was urged that the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration be reorganized on a self-supporting basis and secure 
its financing from private sources. Other parts of the report urged the 

merger of Federal lending activities into private enterprise, that other func- 
Mr. Shoch tions be reduced and that interest rates be increased. 


The sweeping recommendations brought dissents from five of the 
twelve Commission members on various portions of the report. The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association has charged that the recommendations on rural electrification amount to the abolition of the 
program and have labeled it, "Operation Bankruptcy.'’ The Association for Higher Education has criti- 
cized the recommendations on the elimination of loans for college housing, calling that part of the re- 
port "puzzling" and not in accord with the facts. NSPE President Clarence T. Shoch issued a statement 
with regard to the suggested demise of the advance planning program, stating that such action would 
be a serious mistake and would stop the current impetus toward sound planning of needed public works. 


Commission Member Attacks 


Perhaps the strongest indictment of the report was issued by one of the Commission's own mem 
bers—Representative Chet Holifield of California. He issued a separate statement declaring that 
the report is "so faulty in concept and method that | must object to it even though a few recommenda- 


tions, standing alone, may have merit." The Californian declared: 


"The Congress re-created the Hoover Commission to study the present organization and 
operations of the Executive Department and agencies, with a view to better management and 
economy. | do not believe that the Congress wanted advice from the Commission on public 


policies of every sort. 


"The Commission has construed its Congressional mandate otherwise. This report indicates 
that the Commission is willing to roam far and wide in the field of public policy. 


"No matter how wise and well-informed, the 12 Commission members cannot be expected 
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to have more than a casual acquaintance with many of the complex issues posed by this 
report. The task-force study contributed little, in my opinion, to the deliberations of the Com- 


mission.” 


Representative Holifield objected specifically to a number of recommendations, including the aboli- 
tion of loans for planning and construction of public works. Commissioner Arthur S. Flemming, Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., also en‘ered specific 


dissent to the recommendation on the advance planning program. 


<4 Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. 


Rep. Chet Holifield of California 


The reasoning behind the Commission's adverse analysis of the advance planning program was that 
such an operation could not be justified as a proper Federal function. ‘This type of development threat- 
ens a further reduction of the field in which individual American citizens will have responsibility and influ- 
ence over the conduct of their hometown affairs,’ the report said. These localities which want the bene- 
fits must conform to plans approved by the Federal Government. The tax burden to support this pro- 
gram falls alike on those who participate and those who decline to do so. 


“It is our view that if the States and municipalities can seriously consider plans for public improve- 
ments involving the expenditure of substantial amounts of money, they should be able to afford the costs 
of planning such programs. The Federal Government should encourage such activities and should pro- 
vide advice through appropriate departments or agencies, but grants and interest-free loans for plan- 


ning public improvements is another matter.” 


Eisenhower Wants Advance Planning Made Permanent 


It was noted in the statement by NSPE President Shoch that the Commission recommendation was 
in direct opposition to a recent recommendation by President Eisenhower that the advance planning 
program be extended and put on a permanent basis by the use of a revolving fund. The Chief Executive 
had also announced that he favored the establishment of an office of Coordinator of Public Works 
(American Engineer, February, 1955). The Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report also 
commented within recent days that the Public Works Coordinator idea should be put into operation as 
soon as possible to aid the acceleration of public works and the development of a shelf of plans for 
public works projects, to be activated if private employment falls off. 


NSPE has endorsed the advance planning program, which has been authorized by Congress on 
three separate occasions, and has testified before Congressional committees in support of the idea. The 
reasoning of the Hoover Commission that the states and municipalities should be able to bear the ex- 
penditures for engineering and architectural plans and studies prior to construction of the works is un 
sound, the NSPE statement said. "This reasoning indicates that the Commission is ignoring the fact that 
the advance planning program came into being precisely because the states and municipalities could 
not secure the necessary financing for public works plans which are necessary before a bond issue for the 


construction cost can be floated successfully.” 


According to the Hoover Commission, at the close of the 1954 fiscal year the Government's out- 
standing investment in the advance planning program was $36,254,000 of which $26,369,000 had been 
repaid. The current advance planning program carries an authorization of $10 million for interest-free 
loans, to be repaid when construction starts. Last year Congress provided $1.5 million for the program 
and the President's pending budget request covers the remaining $8.5 million, to be loaned prior to 
June 30, 1956, when the current program authorization expires. 


In view of the widespread support for the advance planning program in Congress and in the Execu- 
tive Branch, led by the President himself, it would appear that the Hoover Commission proposal will 


not succeed. 
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Ground Broken for Bldg.; 
Certificates Still Available 


NSPE President Clarence T. Shoch breaks ground at the NSPE Headquarters 
Building site in Washington, D.C. From left to right are: Paul H. Robbins, NSPE 


executive director: Professor Russell B. 


consulting engineer; Pr 


Allen, Society treasurer; O. H. Beasley, 
lent Shoch: Harry B. Davis, contracting associate; Louis 


Justement, associate architect; Joseph Nebel, general contractor; and Branch D. 


Elam, associate architect. 


\ ground breaking © officially 
launched the construction of the NSPI 
National Headquarters Building in 
Washington, D. C. 

NSPE President Clarence T. Shoch 
turned over the first lumps of earth 
early March 25th on the building site 
at 2029 K Street in the Capital’s 
Northwest section, 

President Shoch declared the event 
to be “another milestone in the de 
velopment ol a strong professional en 
gineering society, equipped with the 
proper housing facilities to perform 

~ the necessary tasks for its more than 
14,000 members.” 

“Our National Headquarters Build- 
ing,’ Mr. Shoch added, “will be an 
edifice in which every member can 
take a well justified pride and we 
hope that it will become, in time, a 
crossroads of professional activity in 
our Nation's ¢ apital City.” 

Assisting President Shoch at the 
oficial ground breaking ceremony 
were Executive Director Paul H. Rob 
bins: Louis Justement, associate 
architect, of Washington. D. ¢ 
Joseph F. Nebel, general contractor: 
Russell B. Allen, professor of civil 
engineering at the University of 
Maryland, and treasurer of NSPI 
and O. H. Beasley, Washington. 
a member of the Advisory Committee 
on Headquarters Housing 
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Excavation work on the building 
ite began immediately after the 
ground breaking The 


building is expected to be ready for 


four-story 


occupancy by January 1, 1956, 

The basement and first two floors 
of the fully air conditioned building 
will be occupied by the Society, and 
the lop two floors will be rented as 
oflice space. The building will also 
house the offices of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER 

Construction of the ipproximately 
S100.0000 building project is) being 
financed by the sale of building fund 
participation certificates to the mem 
bership As of April 1 a total sale of 
about $275,000 in certificate has 
hee nN realized 

The remaining $125,000 in 

certificates will be sold on a 
“first-come-first-served basis,” 
according to President Shoch. 
Certificates are available to 
members, in unlimited 
amounts, in units of S1OO each 
and pay four per cent interest 
annually. Members may obtain 
subscription blanks from the 
National Headquarters office 
or from the national directors 
in the various states. A) pro- 
spectus, fully describing the 
certificates and setting forth 
the conditions of the sale, is 
available on request. 


NSPE Ballots 
Counted: Nett 
New Prexy 


Followit the ofheial count of the 
ballots | ul Nominating Committee 
of the National Society of Profes 
sional Enginees it ha been an 
nounced that Allison of 
Middletown, Ohio, has been elected 
to the NSPE presidency for the 
1955-56 administrative term Mi 


Neff, who has long been active in 
National Society affairs, is vice presi 


dent of Armeo Drainage & Metal 


Products He i ilso oa past 
president of both the Ohio Society 
of Professional Engineer ind the 
Cleveland SPI 

At the ime time announcement 
was made of the election of Warner 


Howe of Me mpl Tennessee: Lind 
ley KR Durkee of Mercer Island 
Washington: and Garvin H. Dyer of 
Independence, Missouri, and of the 
re-election of Louis. | of 
Hawthorne, Ne Jersey: Ro J. Rhine 
hart of Pine Bluff, Arkansa and 
Vireil kk. Gunlock of Chicago, Thi 
nois, to the regional vice presidencies 
of the National oecrery 

Russell Bo Allen of College Park 
Maryland i ilso re-elected to the 


~ 


post of treasurer for an eighth term 

Phe one be installed 
during the forthcoming annual meet 
me Phil rile 4 | ind 
will take over active rdministration 
of the Society on July | 

Phe NSPE Nominating Committe 
which confirmed the election result 
in an official statement. was headed 
by John D. Coleman of Dayton. Ohio 


APRIL WEETINGS 
Of Note 


Michigan ngeineering Soctety 


bro« 
Atomic tndustrial Forum Stan 
ford Kesearch loastitute leet 


Hote 


American Soctety of Lubrication 


Engineer 


American Society of Heating and Air 
Conditionta bngineers ‘ eet 


American Nssociation for the Ad 


vancement of Science Southwestern 
and Roel Mountain Division 
‘ 
‘ he 
Soclet for Advancement of Manage 
| ment |! American Society of Mechani 
} 
ji cal Engineers Vanagement Division) 
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NSPE Salary 
Survey Shows 


Income Increases 


computations of the 1954 
survey have just been re 


Basic 
salary 
leased and reflect an increase in in- 
come of all groups over the 1952 
survey, 
survey to be 
reveals that 
NSPE’s 


membership are up 8% over 1952; 


The second salary 
NSPE. 


earnings of 


condueted by 
the median 
decile increased 


the lower proup 


9% ; the lower quartile increase was 
9%. The upper quartile reflected an 
while the 
decile moved up 6% 

This first 
90% of the membership earned more 


increase of 7%, upper 


tabulation shows that 
than $5,570, while 75% earned more 
than $6,690. The median of all pro- 
fessional engineers returning — the 
questionnaire was $6400 (8% over 
1952). ‘Twenty-five per cent earned 
$11,700 and 10% 
of more than $18,210. The compara 
tive increase of 1952 income over 
1954 may be readily 
the following table 


reported incomes 


illustrated in 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS’ 


INCOME 
In 
Group 1952 1954 crease 
Lower decile $5,120 $5,570 9% 
Lower quartile $6,140 $6,690 9%, 
Median $7,850 $8,460 8°, 
Upper quartile $10,980 $11,700 7%, 


Upper decile $17,190 $18,210 6% 


More than 34,000) questionnaires 
were mailed to NSPI 


14.787 returns were received in time 


members and 


for inclusion in this survey —a_ re 
turn of more than 43% 
it was necessary to eliminate 459 


because of lack of 


critical 


However, 


questionnaires 
sufleient information on 
questions. It was felt, however, that 
14,328 usable questionnaires repre- 
sent an excellent) cross-section — of 
NSPE certainly 


serve as a valid and reliable statisti- 


membership and 


cal computation 

Noah Ek. Hull of Houston, Texas, 
vice-chairman of the Salary and Fee 
Committee, has pointed out that the 
Committee limited the scope of the 
survey to income, year of entry into 
the profession, grade, branch — of 
engineering, funetion, field of em 
ployment, and region in order to 
insure a widespread response. The 
committee felt that income informa. 


(Continued on page 26) 


Industry, Educators, P.E.’s 
Hail New NSPE Book 


“A Professional Look at the Engi- 
neer in Industry,” prepared by the 


kngineer-in-Industry Committee and 
NSPE, has been ac 


corded an enthusiastic reception fol- 


published by 


lowing its release early in March. 
Orders for the 128-page study of 
engineer-industry relationships and 
recommendations for improving those 
relationships are flowing into the head- 
quarters office at an accelerating rate 


Many 


work have been received from promi- 


laudatory comments on the 
nent industrial leaders, educators, in- 
dividual members, labor relations ex- 
perts and others, Complimentary 
copies of the book have been sent to 
all deans of engineering, associations 
in the engineering field and key gov 
ernment officials, Several deans have 
written that they are conside ring the 
use of the book as text material for 
engineering students, 

The publication has been reviewed 
and reported in major publications, 
such as the New York Times, Daily 
Lahor Report, nygineering Veus 
Record and Industrial Relations News 
Kditors of other prominent publica- 


lions are preparing reviews 

Many companies and other organi- 
zations, as well as individuals, are or- 
dering quantity copies of the book. 
Reduced prices on quantity orders of 
25 or more copies have been estab- 
lished at $1 per copy for members and 
$2.00 per copy for non-members. The 
announcements and other forms have 
been made available to state societies 
and chapters and are being distrib- 
uted by them to industrial executives, 
engineers and others. The announce- 
ments and order material are available 
to any NSPE member for re-distribu- 
tion upon request, 

{4 well-known authority on indus- 
trial psychology has written that the 
hook “reveals a sincere effort to tackle 
a series of important problems in the 
operation and development of profes- 
sional engineers.’ \ dean of engineer- 
ing at a northeastern school said that 
he considers the book “intimately re- 
lated to the subject of professional 
ethies.” Another dean 
that he was 
work your Committee has done on 


commented 
“much impressed with the 


this perplexing problem.” 


THEY’LL DO IT EVERY TIME 


Wun THE TAX BEAGLE WAS 
CHECKING UP-FLOTILLA GAVE HER 
SPOUSE’S OCCUPATION AS 


By Jimmy Hatlo 


Bur wien HE census TAKER 
IS CENSUSINGHUBBY’S 
CLASSIFICATION IS «++ 


FEATURES | 
Brera 


On page 42 of “A Professional Look at the Engineer in Industry,” (see above 
story and next page) the NSPE Engineer-in-Industry Committee comments that 


the 1950 Federal Census figures on the number of engineers in the United States 
are of dubious reliability because the census takers list the occupation as given by 
the individual “or frequently for him by his wife’ with only a cursory check of 
the correctness of the occupational designation. Famous cartoonist Jimmy Hatlo 
conveys the same idea above in amusing and accurate form. 
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ANNOUNCING. 


Pro 


Look the 
Engineer 
Industry 


ERE, 
and study, is a major publication of vital importance 
to the engineering profession. The 
Committee of NSPE has delved into all phases of the 


professional and economic status of that 


after more than a year of intensive research 


Engineer-in-Industry 


group which 


comprises the largest number of engineers in any fun 


tional field. This publication is truly unique in that it 


© 128 pages © 6 illustrative charts © 


A Professional Look at the Engineer in Industry 


presents a challenging program to bring about im- 
provements in the professional and economic posi- 


tion of engineers in industry 


CHECK THESE CHAPTER HEADINGS 


THe Impact or THRE WAGNER ACT 
Tue Mepicine or Tart-Hartiey 
Tart-Hart_ey IN ActTION 

THe Causes or DISSATISFACTION 
THe INFLUENCE UNIONS 
PROFESSIONALISM Versus UNIONISM 


or 


THe Mippite Grounp 
A PROGRAM OF ACTION 
Facinc Up To Tur 


11 tables of economic data © 


all 


for the first ume 


brings together in easy-to-read form 
of the pertinent facts about the background and present 
situation bearing on the future professional development 


of engineers employed in all types of industry and the 


related effects on all other professional eneineers 


fully documented by more than 250 references * bibliography and index 


The readers of this book will find facts, comments and 


answers to such important problems as 


of the 


vernent among Engineers 


@ The Causes of Dissatisfaction @ Historical Development 


Among Engineers in Industry Union M 


@ Past and Present Economic Facts 
@ The Organization and Purpose of 


@ The Danger of ‘Leveling’ in Pro Neon Bargaining Engineering As 
fessional Salaries sociations 
@ Comperison of Engineer Salaries 
@ How to Improve Employment Con 


With Other Professions With 


Skilled Labor. 

@ Improving Engineering-Manage @ Professional Development Without 
ment Communications and Util Regimentation 
jsation. 

@ The Challenge of Engineering @ And Many, Many Other Vitel 
Unions Topics 


FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO THE INDEX YOU WILL FIND: FACTS AND VALUABLE INFORMATION ABOUT 
EVERY IMPORTANT ASPECT OF THE PAST, PRESEAT AND FUTURE OF THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION. 


PREPARED BY THE NSPE ENGINEER- 
IN-INDUSTRY COMMITTEE—National 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Order Your Copy Today— : 
Prices: Single Copy $3.00 : 
NSPE Members $1.50 | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Quantity orders of over 25 copies: Nome 
NSPE Members $1.00 per copy Street 
Non-Members $2.00 per copy 

City 


Use The Order Form To Secure Your Copy 


From The First Printing! > 


NATIONAL OF PROFESSIC 


ONAL ENGINEERS 


15th St., 


che 


Ship immediately 
Engineer in Industry 


| enclose (check; (money order) in the amount of $ 
(please print) 


payable to 


Washington 5, c 


cop of A Professional Look at the 


to 


Postal 


Zone Stote 


National Society of Profes 


r of NSPE 


a 
the 4 
Mine», 
Cer in at 
Misty : a 
Pak: 
7 
4 
- 4 
Engineers) 
Check if you are 


--- NEW PROCESSES --- 


Cold ;xpanded Seamless Pipe 


The Cold Expander Operator prepares to expand a length of seamless pipe to 
24 inches in diameter at the Lorain Works of United States Steel Corp.'s National 


Tube Division in Lorain, Ohio. 


Shipment of the first commercial order for a new product 
is now being made from the Lorain Works of U.S. Steel Corp.'s 


seamless pipe 
National Tube Division 
Operation of the new 
unit at Lorain, first of its kind in the 
marks the sue 


expansion 


pipe-making industry 
cessful completion of a program of 
continuous research and development. 
The equipment is designed to expand 
pipe in the size range of I6-inch to 
26-inch outside diameter 

Preparation of seam pipe for 
expansion begins at two rotating cul 
off machines which were specially de 
signed to keep pace with the rest of 
the produc ing unit In these mac hines. 
the pipe is held by clamps while six 
cutting tools in the rotating head trim 
pipe ends four to six times faster than 
ordinary pipe cutoff machines. 

Next, the pipe is placed in position 
for expanding. A plug, weighing near 
ly 1,000 pounds, is attached to the end 
of a long mandrel bar. This two piece 
plug consists of a heavy point followed 
by a highly machined, alloy” ring 
which does the actual expanding. To 
withstand the great pressure, the man- 
drel bar is made from 14-inch heavy 
wall seamless pipe 

Powered by a 500 HP 
mandrel bar forces the plug through 
the pipe at a rated 300,000 Ib. thrust 
expanding the diameter of the pipe by 
\ water soluble 


motor, the 


the specified amount 
lubricant is applied to the inside sur 
face of the pipe immediately ahead of 
the plug to reduce friction 

After end of 
the pipe, the plug drops off the man 


leaving the Opposite 


drel bar onto an elevator which lowers 


it to a conveyor for transportation 


26 


‘ old expanded 


back to the original point. Another 
elevator raises the plug into position 
for the next thrust. During full opera 
tion, five plug units are circulated to 
maintain smooth operation 

The expanding process shortens the 
pipe by several inches, depending on 
the size of pipe and the degree of ex 
pansion. Thickness of the pipe wall is 
slightly 
and inspection follow expansion 


only reduced, Straightening 


Large Paper 
Sensitizing Machine 


One of the world’s fastest and most 
modern, large paper sensitizing ma 
chines is now in operation at the 
Chicago plant of the Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc. The new high speed 
viant was designed in its entirety by 
the company’s own engineering staff 
for faster speeds and new high levels 
of quality control and uniformity; 
maintained in all production phases 
by the latest 


many desien innovations 


electronic drives and 


The sensitizing solution i precision 
metered by means of a unique Brun 
ine le “ier knife whit h Instres a 


smoother. more even applic ation, free 


of coating cockle. An unusual degree 
of flatness and smoothness ecured 
hy equipoise tension on the pape rs 


travel through the machine, and ad 
justable balanced drying of both sides 
of the sheet, with predetermined curl 
control, according to Bruning. 


PECBI Training 
Report Due May | 


\ publication date of May 1 has 


wen scheduled for “How To Train 
Engineers In Industry.” the fourth 
in a series of executive research sur- 
vey reports sponsored by the Pro- 


fessional engineers Conference Board 
for Industry 
The nation-wide survey on engi- 
neer training in industry was under 
taken in cooperation with NSPE, 
Final approval of the lengthy re- 


March by 


(conference 


port was made early in 


the members of the 


Board. according to John D. Cole- 
man. Board chairman. 
(Coleman said pre-publication 


copies of the report have been re- 
leased to the engineering press and 
extensive coverage in these technical 
and professional periodicals IS @X- 
pected 

Sample copies of the report will 
he distributed to a large mailing list 
of industrial, educational and govern- 
mental groups, Coleman added 

The published report will be avail- 
able to NSPE members at $1 per 


Non members may purchase 


Survey 
(Continued from page 24) 


tion of this kind would be most 


helpful if it could be see ured on a 
least every two 


continuing basis at 


vears. Because of the cost of con- 


ducting such a survey, and in the 


hope that similar surveys might be 
conducted at frequent 
the future, it was felt that if 


information could be obtained more 


intervals in 
basic 
frequently it would be of greater 
value than to secure exhaustive in 
formation at longer intervals 
Furthermore, it was realized that 


conducted over a short span 


surveys 
period would permit comparative 
analysis by year of entry into the 
profession, further broken down by 
branch, duties, field of activity and 
region. The 1954 salary information 


will enable the committee to present 


in the ultimate report comparisons 
between 1952 and 1951 mecame on 
the basis as outlined above 

It is anticipated that a final re 
port will be available in the near 
future, and as information becomes 
ivailable and the report is released 
notification will be carried in’ the 
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THE BOARD 
OF 
ETHICAL REVIEW 


BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Director 


N.SP.E. 


April, 1955 


(Make checks payable to National 


0. of the hallmarks of a profession 
has always heen recognized as adher 
ence to an established code of ethics 
There have been a number of indica 
tions in recent months of an increas 
ing awareness on the part of the en 
gineering profession of this aspect of 
its professional stature 

Certainly, for engineering societies 
and for the majority of the members 
of the profession, ethics are nothing 
new. There have been Codes of Ethies 
promulgated by various groups for 
many vears. Because of the number. 
and lo some ct eree the divergence ol 
these, the ECPD Committee on Ethies 
<everal vears ago formulated a Canons 
of Ethics of some 28 points. plus a 
foreword, ‘| he veneral acceptance ol 
these Canons attests to the outstand 
All of the ma 


jor engineering societies have either 


ing job accomplished 


adopted the Canons. or endorsed them 
as supplemental to their already exist 
inv ( odes. 

As engineering applications have 
hecome more complex, situations and 
conditions have arisen not in existence 
or contemplated at the time the Canons 
of Ethics were written. Nevertheless. 
the Canons are sulliciently broad in 
scope Lo have presented prin iples 
which, general, are applicable to 
most of these problems. Frequently. 
however, individuals or groups in the 
profession are fa ed with the necessity 
of interpreting the Canons as they 
apply to a specific set of conditions, 
each case being unique itself 

The National Society of Profession 
al Engineers. recognizing this condi 
tion. last year established a Board of 
ethical Review. This Board is com 
posed of six eminent members of the 
profession, two appointed each year 
for a three-year term in order that 
the continuity of decisions reached by 
the Board may be carried forward in 
application to succeeding problems 
The Board was established with the 
thought ino mind of receiving from 
Various State Societies. or even Chap 
ters, specific situations on which those 
desire an impartial evaluation 
of the ethical principles involved. Al 
ready a number of problems have been 
presented and are being formulated 


into decisions by the Board 


a member of NSPE 


The Board currently is under the 
Chairmanship of Past President 
Carr Forrest, Jr. and has as members 
the followin representing the six ad 
ministrative areas into which NSPI 
is divided 

Southwestern Area—-T. Carr For 

rest, Ji 

Southeastern Area 

Northwestern Area 

Phrailkill 


(Chairman 
rson 


William | 


Northeastern Area Daniel ¢ 
Walser 

North Central Area Murray A 
Wilson 

Central Area George FE. Ekblaw 


Because ethics play such an impor 


tant part in the stature which a pro 
fession may attain, more and more 
emphasi is being placed on ethies 
both in the preparation of young men 
for the profession and in evaluation 
of their capabilities at various points 
in their professional progress. It is 
interesting to note that there are 
emerging on some of our registration 
examinations questions pertaining to 
ethies: our technical and professional 
press is carrying more frequent arti 
cles on the importance ethies should 
play in the profession; and training 
programs designed within industry 
and elsewhere for the further devel 
opment of young men, all contain em 
phasis on ethical standards 

NSPE believes the Board of Ethical 
Review eat a“ worthwhile fune 
tion, not only to the Society but to the 
prote ssion as a whole, by bringing the 
thinking ol eminent engineers to for ils 
on some of the knotty ethical prob 
lems to which there is a direct appli 
cation of the Canons or existing Code 
It is believed that as time goes on, the 
and inte rpretatione 
Board will serve a 


an ¢ xcelle nl hack rround for tudy hy 


hody ol deci 


rendered thi 


students of the prole ion. as well as 


hy Registration Boards and Ethical 
Practios Committees vithin the So 
ho are led upon to maintain 
the high landards of professional 
hice 
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About Engineers’ Week --1955 


Nationa! Week—1955 


was as impressive an observance as 


bngineers 


has ever been recorded in the an 
nals of any 
the United States 


slogan 


professional in 
Sparked by the 
succinet Lngineering 
Builder of 
many and varied radio and TV pro 
banquets, 


a Brighter Future.” the 


panel discussions 
speeches, and other activities ar 
ranged by the members of the Na 
tional Society of Professional Engi 
neers gave sterling testimony to the 
importance of the engineer to the 
future of the Nation and alerted the 
public as never before to the force 
that the engineer wields in the lives 
of all mankind 

From the dawn of bkebruary 20th 
when the first proclamation—-that of 
Governor Luis Mutioz Marin of Puerto 
Rico went officially into effect until 
the last radio 
made on the West Coast on February 
26th, the engineer was the man of 


announcement was 


the hour, and the tributes paid to 
him by both public ofheials and pri 
vate cilizens were warm and genet 
ous, 

President) Kisenhower’s letter to 
NSPE President Clarence T. Shoch 
was widely quoted. The well-received 
Engineer's Role in 
America, delivered by Reclamation 
Commissioner W. A. Dexheimer be 
fore the Arizona SPE's 
Week banquet in Phoenix, was in 
serted in the Congressional Record 
by Senator Carl Hayden of Arizona 
The roster of other speakers at 
banquets throughout the country 
reads much like a Who's Who list. 


including such men as James F. Lin 


address on The 


kngineers’ 


coln, chairman of the board of The 
Klectrice Company, who 
spoke at the Canton, O.. Regional 
SPE meeting, Under Secretary of 
Commerce Walter Williams, who ad 
meeting of — the 


Lincoln 


dressed a dinner 
Anthracite Chapter of the Pennsyl 
vania SPE in Pottsville, and Dr 
James R. Killian, Jr.. president of 
M.L.T., who was the special guest of 
the Toledo Technical 
operating with the Toledo SPE. and 
whose address Is featured elsewhere 
So does the 


povernors and mayors who signed 


Council, co 


in this issue record of 
ofheial pro lamations 

The enthusiastic support of many 
leading United States Industries 
such as Westinghouse Cor 
poration, which sponsored the NSPE 
program the 


prepared radio 


Nautilus over five Pennsylvania sta 


tions, General Electric. Minneapolis 
Honeywell. the Pacific 
and Telegraph Company. and many 
others—-gave an added boost to the 
success of the observance. Similarly. 
the cooperation of many other pro 
fessional and technical societies and 
such schools as Louisiana Polytech 
nic Institute, and the Colleges of 
Engineering at Ohio Northern Uni 
Rutgers University 
complemented the NSPE plans. A 
number of NSPE’s affiliated state so 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Okla 


homa, Georgia, and Colorado—also 


versity. and 


creties 


scheduled their annual meetings to 
coincide with the celebration and 


thus gave a dual import to the Week 


Governor's Tribute 


“The ingenuity of our en- 
gineers not only has changed 
the pattern of industry in 
this country but has con- 
tributed enormously to rais- 
ing our standard of living 
and providing the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the comforts 
and conveniences which are 
by-products of a productive 
and progressive society.” 


—Hon. Thomas B. Stanley 
Governor of Virginia 


Pelephone 


Editorial support also was wide- 
spread with many newspapers run 
ning special Engineers’ Week sup 
plements Among these were: The 
S/, Louis Daily Record: The Lufkin 
Daily Vews. Lufkin Tex.: The 
Waukesha Daily Freeman, Wauke 
sha, Wis.; The Dallas Morning News: 
The frizona Republic Phoenix, Ariz. 

A complete roundup of the 1955 
National Engineers’ Week activities 
successfully carried out by the state 
societies and chapters under the 
general chairmanship of Anatole R 
Gruehr would require far more 
allocated in a 
single issue of the AMERICAN ENGI 
NEER. Many of the highlights, how 


ever, are spotlighted in the pictures 


pages than could be 


on these pages or reported briefly 
in the following paragraphs 

There was considerable activity in 
Florida’ with outstanding banquets 
sponsored by both the West Palm 
Beach and Jacksonville Chapters, the 
former featuring Frank S. Wright. a 
expert us the 
latter featuring 
Van Zandt of 
hrank 


public relations 
speake r, and the 
(Congressman James | 


Pennsylvania Governor 


(, (lement proc laimed the ob 
servance in Tennessee where the 
Nashville Chapter, with the local 


technical societies, sponsored — the 
first annual “All Engineers Dinner,” 
and the Knoxville Chapter arranged 
featuring 


Dougherty 


i special radio program 
addresses by Dean N. W 
its past presidents 
Granger, Ernest M. Titus. 
McDonald. The Knox 


also sponsored a radio 


and three of 
Armour 
and James | 
ville 
panel that featured local women in 
the envineering field 

Savannah 
Mayor Lee Mingle 


himself an engineer, pro 


Phe observance in 
where 
dorfl. Ji 
claimed the Week, was climaxed by 
a banquet at which NSPE Executive 
Director Paul H. Robbins was guest 
An effective speakers’ 


we I] re eived 


-peaker 
reau Was another 
activity of the Savannah P.E.’s. 


Atlanta's 


on the 


concentrated 
program for the State So 
ciety s annual winter meeting, . 

In Augusta. a very successful Week 
was re ported with the cooperation of 
the local personnel of the Du Pont 
working on the Savannah 


efforts were 


Company 
River Project 

In West Virginia, Governor Wil 
Marland and Mayors 


Pheurer of Huntington, and Hanway 


liam ( 


of Fairmont were among those sien 
ing proclamations as the State’s 
fifteen chapters arranged variety 
of programs Members of the 
Delaware SPE heard Civil Defense 
Administrator Val 
a major address on CD problems at 
their Engineers’ Week Banquet. 

The District of Columbia SPE 


joined with 31 other local engineer- 


Peterson deliver 


ing and architectural societies for a 
specl i! dinner meeting at which Dr 
John | Theobald. president of 
(Queens College, New York. 


the technical men to 


urged 
more 


thorough attention to the human 


problems sometimes contingent on 


the advances they make = scientifi 
cally 

The Week's activities in New Ene 
land were many and varied. . The 
(Connecticut SPE, which chose 


Leonard S. Hobbs, vice president in 
charge of engineering at the United 
Aircraft Corporation, as its engineer 
of the year, also joined with the 
Bridgeport area engineering ot 
ganizations in presenting a day-long 
February 26th. 


Sweeney. president of 


program on 
Jeremiah | 


(Continue d on page 
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ENGINEERS’ WEEK SCENES—First column, top photo: Governor Marvin Griffin of Georgia signs a proclamation while, 
l. to r., R. J. Boston, Charles W. Lines, Orbie Bostick, and Paul Weber watch. Second photo: This shows a Philadelphia Electric 
Company display. Third photo: In St. Paul, Minn., |. to r., N. T. Rykken, James J. Ryan, Sidney L. Stolte, W. L. Hindermann 
and NSPE President Clarence T. Shoch confer during the observance. 

Second column, top photo: L. to r., Robert Miller, PSPE president; Walter Williams, Under Secretary of Commerce: J. J 
McBreaty; Garfield Schnee, Anthracite Chapter president, and David Baird are shown during the Anthracite meeting at which 
Mr. Williams spoke. Second photo: Principals at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute testimonal dinner are, |. to r., seated 
Henry G. Riter, IIL, NAM president and guest «peaker: A. A. Vioni; Dr. Harry 8. Rogers, Tech president: and Joseph B, Caval- 
laro; standing—Dr. Archibald F. Glover, Anthony J. Giardina, Milton Solomon, Dr. John I. Knudsen, and Megr. Ronald B 
MacDonald. Third photo: Governor Thomas -B. Stanley of Virginia presents his proclamation to James J. Corbalis, Jr., VSPE 
president, at left, while Edward H. Ruehl, Fred P. Wilmer, Edgar Boynton, and A. W. Davenport watch. Fourth photo: In 
charge of Engineers’ Week plans in Broome County, \. Y. were F. A. Sehnell, Lee R. Post, and Lloyd D. Armetrong, seated 
l. to r.; and, standing, V. O. Shumaker, H. J. Hajko, R. N. Blake, Irving Beiley, Fred Frantz, J. VP. Peterson, Carl Winter 
berger, and A. D. French. 
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Engineers” Week 


(Continued from page 28) 


the Council of the City of Norwich, 
Conn., and Mayor KR. J. Duggan of 
New London were among those ofh- 
cially announcing the Week in the 
Fastern Chapter area. The Berk 
shire Chapter of the Massachusetts 
Society reported that the highlight 
of its observance was the TV panel 
discussion on the advantages of engi- 
neering as a career and the contri 
butions of the engineer to the com- 
munity, in whieh Bruce Crane, R. C. 
Sprague, R. L. Gibson, and W. S. 
Ginn participated . The North 
Shore Chapter also offered a panel 
discussion on engineering careers. 
The Week's activities in New York 
were on a grand scale... . In Buf- 
falo, where Mayor Steven Pankow 
issued an appropriate proclamation, 
the Greater Buffalo Advertising 
Club, in cooperation with the Erie 
County Chapter, set February 22nd 
as “Engineers’ Day” and had for its 
luncheon speaker M. W. Octtersha- 
gen, deputy administrator of | the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 


Corporation . The Albany County 


Chapter was one of the many spon 
soring the NSPE radio program 
Vedicine, the Law, and Engineering 
and joined with the Rensselaer 
and Tri-County Chapters for a joint 
. The New York City area 


dinner 


dinner. . 
chapters’ big event was a 
honoring the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 


A Definition 


“The professional engi- 
neer... is really a scientist, 
an inventor, an artist, a 
builder, a@ manager, an 
economist—and frequently 
a philosopher, too. His field 
is as broad as the needs of 
civilization and as impor- 
tant as the welfare of man- 
kind.” 


—The Palm Beach Post 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


P.E.’s 


Supervisor 


Suffolk County selected 
County Highway Harry 
Tuthill as Engineer of the Year... . 
Mayor A. ©. Wemple proclaimed the 
Week in Schenectady. and Dr. John 


K. Dunning, dean of engineering, 
Columbia University, was 
speaker at a banquet attended by 
WOO engineers and their guests... . 
The Westchester County Chapter con- 
centrated on impressive displays in 
cooperation with local industries and 


guest 


newspaper publicity as 
.. The 


secured 


radio and 
did the Syracuse Chapter. 
Broome County Chapter 
proclamations from Mayors D. W. 
Kramer of Binghamton, D. E. Sto- 
cum of Johnson City, and C. B. 
Parkhurst of Endicott, and organized 
many important exhibits in coopera- 
tion with leading industries. : 
The Fayette Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania SPE was another whose 
Engineers’ Week exhibits were par- 
ticularly outstanding, and several of 
its officers, including President Ken- 
neth B. Old, spoke at various local 
Also in 


Governor 


service club meetings. 
Pennsylvania, where 
George M. Leader had issued a proe 
lamation, the Lincoln Chapter, in 
cooperation with technical societies 
of the York area. marked 
the observance at a banquet at 
which Senator George W. Malone 


of Nevada was the guest speaker, es 


(,reater 


THEY HELPED CELEBRATE—Top row, first photo: Governor T. 
Hanhart, F. Winslow, C. 


proclamation with E. 


R. MecKeldin of Maryland (seated) discusses his 
Kk. MeCaffray, R. G. Dietrich, O. W. Turpin, L. G. Smith, A. M. K. Croft 


(hidden), and J. J. O'Donald, standing, |. to r. Second photo: Governor Fred Hall signs the Kansas proclamation while W. W. 


Mains and Dr. Reed Morse look on, and r. 
Second row, first photo: Engineer-Mayor Lee Mingledorff of Savannah, Ga., (left) receives a citation from John Parr, 


chapter president; Mrs. Parr is in the foreground. Center panel, top photo: Leonard S. Hobbs, vice president in charge of 
I 


engineering, United Aircraft Corporation, and Connecticut “Engineer of the Year,” is pictured. Lower photo: 
I. T. president was called home unex- 


: the M. 


Ames reads Dr. James KR. Killian’s speech during the Toledo, Ohio banquet; 


Kdward C. 


pectedly before the banquet because of illness in his family, thus necessitating the reading of the address he expected to 
deliver himself. Last photo: Another engineer-mayor, Raymond R. Tucker of St. Louis, Me., signs the proclamation. Seated, 
lL. and r., are W. P. Rathell and E. E. Carlson; standing |. to r., are J. A. Harvie, C. W. Schemm, R. L. Hanson, and J.T. Heard. 


Trey 1 


ree 


The American Engineer 


j 


CITATIONS, PROCLAMATIONS, DISPLAYS 
Minnesota SPE, inspects the outstanding service award presented to him by the MSPE. Looking on, |. to r.. are: 
Dr. J. B. Calva, viee president; H. E. Olson, and James J. Ryan, retiring presi 


incoming president; W. Britzius, secretary ; 


Upper left photo: Hal E. MeWethy (seated), executive seeretary of the 


A. W. Tews, 


dent. Upper right photo: This shows a window display sponsored by the Dresser Engineering Company in Tulsa, Okla, and 


featuring a model of a gasoline plant desig 


ed by the firm. 


Lower left photo: Governor Edwin C, Johnson of Colorado signs a proclamation, while O. O. Phillips, H. A, Parks, George 
C. Hahn, and Adolph Zulian (seated) watch, |. to r. Lower right photo: Mayor L. A. Robinson (right) of Texas City, Tex., 


presents 


tis Engineers’ Week proclamation to A. W. Guill, president of the Galveston County Chapter. 


Reading Chapter members spoke in 
schools throughout the area... . The 
Susquehanna Chapter reported dis 
plays and extensive newspaper and 
radio coverage. . . . The Harrisburg 
P.E.’s set something of a record in 
getting the cooperation of 27 engi 
firms and 39 area high 
schools for the observance 
Mayors Clifford L. Harman of Wil 
liamsport, Andrew J. Jakomas of 
McKeesport, and David L. Lawrence 
of Pittsburgh were also among the 
officials 
In the latter city a local magazine 
The Pittshurgher 
article on professional engineering 
by R. M. Jenkins, and a kick off 
“Mardi Gras” ball was held... . 

In the Middle West, too. there was 
much enthusiasm for the Week 


Frank 


claimed it in Ohio 


neering 


issuing special statements. 


carried a special 


Lause he pro 
Cleveland 
a spe ial tele 


Governor 


engineers presented 
vision program on the profession 
with Homer T. Borton representing 
the Cleveland SPE. A TV inter 
view with R. Hanes. OSPE president 
elect, and Frank Williams. Franklin 


County Chapter president, was spon 


April. 1955 


sored by the latter proup The 
Southwestern Chapter of the Indi 
ana Society reported excellent news 


coverage the Evansville 
Wayne a 30 


paper 
area In Fort 


Problem Solvers 


“We have great respect 
for the engineers. They are 
to the physical world what 
the men of the cloth are to 
the spiritual... . 

“Civilization, in a sense, 
has had to wait on the de- 
velopment of the engineer's 
mental resources for a solu- 
tion to all its big economic 
problems.” 

—Beckley Post-Herald 
Beckley, W. Va. 


afternoon TY pro 


gram featured the appearance of the 


minute Sunday 


Mayor and representatives from 
leading local industries, as paying 
tribute to the profession The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in Lansing. Mich.. 


presented an engineers’ Week award 
to Clyde Hyde. a senior engineering 


student at Michigan State Col 
lege... 


The Rock 
IHinois SPI 


River Chapter of 


pon ored a tour of 


leading Dixon. industries for 
local high school boy The 
Central Ullinois P.l arranged a 
joint) meeting with local electrical 
engineet In Minnesota, where 


NSPE President Shoch attended the 
annual meeting during the Week, the 
Duluth Neu Tribune and the St 
Paul Pioneer Pre ran special fea 
on engineering An 
exhibit of engineering books and 
periodical is featured in the Pub 
lic Library of Hibbing, Minn 
Arrowhead Chapter 

Wisconsin Governor Kohler ex 


tended his official greetings to the 


under 


protisal hip 


profe ion in a pecial letter 


The Western hapter 


ponsored 


poster displa ind radio programs 
in the LaCrosse area The kox 
River Vall Chapter sponsored a 


banquet in Appleton it which NSPE 
Vice President Virgil Gunlock wa 
the principal jee tker The 
(Chapter of the WSPI 


ve number of 


Southwest 


arranged ivi press 


| 
| 


telecasts, including a discussion of 


job opportunities in engineering. . . . 


The Northwest Chapter of the WSPE 


and The Kau Claire Technical So- 
ciety cooperated in providing speak 
ers for various area service clubs. . . 
University of Wisconsin Dean of 
Engineering Kurt F. Wendt spoke at 
the respective banquets of both 
Northwest and Southwest Chapters. 
taking the Engineers’ Week theme as 
his subject... . Everett S. Lee, man 
ager of technical public relations for 
General Electric, was speaker 
at the Milwaukee Chapter’s dinner. 
Speakers from the Ozark Chapter 
of the Missouri SPI 
luncheon meetings of various Spring 


addressed 


field businessmen’s clubs, and rep- 
resentatives also spoke in the area 
The Southwest Chap 
blanketed an eleven- 


schools 


ter, MSPE. 


county area with Engineers’ Week 
posters and displays, As a re- 
sult of the Engineers’ Week program 


Quoting Mr. Dexheimer 


“The contributions of the 
entire engineering profes- 
sion to the advancement of 
civilization have been such 
that it is difficult to visual- 
ize progress in the world 
without a man with a slip- 
stick in his pocket up some- 
where near the front.” 


—W. A. Dexheimer 


Commissioner of 
Reclamation 


in the St. Joseph, Mo. area, the 
president of the local Chamber of 


Commerce asked the Northwest 


Chapter to appoint a special Engi- 
neering Committee as an advisory 
group for the Chamber. .. . 

Mayor Clark T. Tucker of Kansas 
City. Kan., proclaimed the Week at 
the behest of the Eastern ¢ hapter of 
the Kansas Engineering Society, and 


a TV panel program on Kansas 
water resources was another high- 
light The Topeka Chapter re 


ceived an oficial proclamation from 
Mayor G. G. Schnellbacher, and also 
outstanding banquet 
meeting The Wichita Chapter 
was another group that played host 
to President Shoch for an Engineers’ 
Week address 
The Oklahoma 
meeting was held coincidental with 
the Engineers’ Week celebration in 
Oklahoma City. . . . In Tulsa, a 
(Continued on page 35) 


sponsored an 


Society's annual 


MORE HIGHLIGHTS—First column, top photo: Looking over the Chicago proclamation are, |. to r.: Publie Works Com- 
missioner George L. DeMent, Chicago Chapter President Harold Sommerschield, Mayor Martin H. Kennelly, NSPE Executive 
Director Paul H. Robbins, and NSPE Vice President V. E. Gunlock. Second photo: Mayor A. J. Celebrezze (seated) of Cleve- 
land signs the proclamation, watched by B. B. Farmer, J. R. McKinney, Leon D. Cleverly, and Homer T. Borton, chapter presi- 
dent. Third photo: This shows the head table at the Connecticut banquet arranged under Fairfield County Chapter auspices 
in Bridgeport. L, to r. are: Mayor Jasper McLevy, Col. J. D. Skinner, Mrs. Leonard 8S. Hobbs, Mr. Hobbs, Mrs. E. J. Nesbitt, 
Mr. Nesbitt—CSPE president, Mrs. A. A. Coronato, Mr. Coronato, Miss M. T, Leary—winner of the auxiliary’s $150 scholar- 


ship award, Clarence Wiley, Mrs. Wiley 


auxiliary pres., Mr. Ernest Mortensen—Fairfield pres., and Mrs. Mortensen. 


Second column, top photo: President Clarence T. Shoch (third from left) arriving at the Wichita airport with W. F. Ryan 
(fourth from left), is greeted by C. L. Trapp, L. R. King, O. W. Daniels, Wichita president, and Ray 5. Delamater, |. to r. 
Second photo: This shows a display sponsored by the Westchester County Chapter of the NYSSPE in one of the local 
stores. Third photo: Mayor Robert Wagner of New York City (third from left), presents a proclamation to the presidents of 
the area chapters. L. to r. are: R. J. Reddy, Richmond Chapter: G. C. Beck, Queens; Mr. Wagner: Otto Mald, Bronx; A. A. 
Vioni, Kings County; and H. H, Funk, New York. 


aS 
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Oklahoma News 


With Our Members... 


Annual Meeting Is Highlighted By 
Outstanding Speeches, Inspection Trips 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Society of Professional Engineers 


held at the Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma 
outstanding 
including NSPE President Shoch who spoke on the subject The 


lighted by a number of 


Society Fills a Void 

Others who addressed the OSPE 
members included NSPE Vice Presi 
dent) Robert) J. Rinehart. W \ 
Roberts, president of the Allis-< hal 
mers Company of Milwaukee. Gov 
ernor Raymond Gary of Oklahoma 
and Joseph Leopold, a well-known 
Dallas. Texas attorney 4 
speech was also given by the State 


mayor 


Society’s incoming president, W. I 
Hildebrand, who accepted the gavel 
from outgoing lloyd 
Zook at the concluding banquet 

In addition to the usual business 


President 


and professional sessions, the mem 
bers and guests who attended were 
also afforded the opportunity to oan 
spect the new State test highway 
which had just been completed the 
color TY trans 
mitter the country —WKY-T\ 


and the Southwest Bell Telephone 


Company s local operation 


first. independent 


State Senator Speaks 
Mt California Meeting 


Phe Hon. James A. Cobey. Cali 
fornia State “Senator, representing 
Merced and Madera Counties. was 
the guest speaker at a recent meet 
ing of the Stanislaus ¢ hapter of the 
California SPE 
current California legis 
affect the 


Senator Cobey dis 
cussed the 
lative program as if 
engines ring profession 

The meeting was held at the Tioga 
Hotel in Mereed. Douglas T. Robert 
son was in general charge of at 
working in cooperation 


Adams 


rangements 
with Merrill 1 


chair man 


progr ifr 


Community Responsibility 
Is Lecture Topic 


The Engines rs Place in the Com 
munity was the subject of a lecture 
delivered at a recent meetir ol 


Club of flerson Gut 


meine rs’ 


an afhliate of the Missouri SPE. The 
speaker for the 
J. Chappel 
Portland Cement 


was Car 
district engineer for the 
Association 


1955 


April. 


address¢ s hy 


City late in February, was high 
leaders 
Vational 


professional 


Joint Dinner Meeting 
For Two Pa. Chapters 


March 5t vas the date of a jornt 
dinner meet at the Kaufman Ho 
tel in Zelie ople Pennsylvania, for 
the members of the Midwestern and 
Beaver County Chapters of the PSPI 


Robert | Miller 
Pennsylvania Society and a consult 
number of Schuyl 
municipalities ind 


ther for 


pre sident of the 


ing engineer to 
kill Count 
dustries wil thre ruest 


the event 


Lorain County Banquet Guests 


Photographed at the speakers’ table during a recent dinner-dance sponsored by 


the Lorain County Chapter of the Ohio SPE are, bl. tos 


Mis. Charles Lawson and 


Mr. Lawson, who presented the travelogue program: Mre. Stanley H. Young: Mr. 
Young: Donald bk. Kropp, chapter president; Mrs. Kropp: Ray Hollis, and Mrs. 


Shoch Attends 
Minnesota Meeting 
NSPE President Clarence T. Shoch 


Minnesota 


Knginees al 


was a guest of the 
ciety of Professional 


the groups recent annual meeting 


which Wis held during hngineers’ 
Week in conjunction with the 1955 
Minnesota bed 


Societies 


Convention of the 
eration of kngineering 
President Shoch was also one of the 
mayor speakers of the meeting, ad 
dressing the MSPE members on the 
subject. Statesmanship in kngineer 
img during a luncheon presided ove 
hy James J 
State Society 

Another highlight of the 
was a panel discussion on the prob 
lems of the young engineer Pro 
fessor | W. Carlton of the Missouri 
School ot Mines 


NSPI Young 


Ryan. president of the 


meeting 


chairman of 


kingineers Cornmit 


tee served as moderator for the 
panel Participants ind their sub 
pects ere Robert Jarvi The Need 
lor Protessional Guidanes hetore 
Graduation John M VeKernzie 


What Industry kxpects of the Young 
/ 
Hibbert Ml Hill Pro 


Gradua 


Engineer 
fessional Integration after 
Stolte The De 
Ability to Get 


and \ I, 
elopment of the 
{lor Wath, Peopli 


Bexar Chapter 
Honors Past Presidents 


In recounition of the fact that its 


is a professional 
organization rest in large part, on 
the cumulat contribution of its 


pre ident the Bexar Chapter of the 
Pexas SPI 


to honor the 


recently held a meeting 
vroup prast pore ident 
iward were 


Special ol 


pore ented toy thre honored 


Phos receiving thi recounitpon 
were J. W. Beretta, Jack Ririe. Irvin 
A. Uhr. Frank Core Manfred Ger 
hart. K \ Phomp on. Jr rank 
| Drought. Delbert Ward. Glenn 


( Hunt | | Dick ol Dan W 
Campbell 
| rank Maddox 


Shipman ind 


Seattle Engineers 
Attend Dinner Meeting 


Phe March meeting of the Seattle 
Chapte the Washington Society 
of Prof | meer i held 
cor j Tiy et Sound 
Engineer Council’s Annual Din 
ner Phe feature { the 
eve 
in th / Industr i 
por the | { Aere 
puitie ~ 


. more news on page 37 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Alphahetized by States .. . 


Alabama-Minnesota 


KIRK & COWIN 


Ralph E. Kirk -Percy G. Cowin 
Consulting Heports 
Registered Professional Engineers 


Appraisals 


One 14th Street, SW Birmingham, Alabama 


Phone 56-5566 


PALMER AND BAKER, INC, 
Consulting Engineers — Architects 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision, Con- 
sultation, rraftic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways Airports Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Structures. 
Complete Soils Materials & Chemical 

Laboratorie 
New Orleans, La. 
Harvey, Louisiana 


Mobile, Ala 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
Mobile, Ala 
Established 1921 


Inspections Tests Analyses 
Sampling 


Foundation Investigations 
Representatives throughout U S.A 


Member A.C.LL. 


KAISER ENGINEERS 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


19274 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical 
Product Development 
Production Designs— Plann 
Research—-Mode! Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


Mechanica! — Electronic 
Project Engineering 


1315 8. Clarkson St. Denver 16, Cele. 


F. A. SANDO 
Consulting Engineer 


Steam Power & Holler Plants 
Incineration Plants 


429 E. i4th Ave Denver 3, Cole. 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


Member A. C. I. L. 


LAW—BARROW— AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC, 


Foundation 
Investigations 


Physical & Chemical Testing 
Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Gs. 
Ohariette, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, 


MERRITT & WELKER 
Engineers 


Natural Gas Systems 
Streets & Roads 


Water Systems 
Sewer Systems 


Marietta, Georgia 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal gzhway and 
\irport Improvements 
Water Supply Seware ne dustrial 


Vaste Disposal Appra Reports 


Atlanta Georgia 
Cc. L. CALKINS 
Professional Engineer 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
Since 1916 
Designing and Development of Special 
Machinery—Research—Reports—Tests 
Layouts—Plans and Specilications 
Illinois Registration 
644 Lorraine Avenue Waukegan, Ulinois 
Telephone MAjestic 41090 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways, 
Paving, Power Piant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 
351 EK. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Hlinois 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 


Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


6455 8. Central Avenue, Chicage 38, Dlineis 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Ralil- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal orks 
15@ N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 

Chicago 6 San Francisee 2 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soll Borings—-Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses—-Reports 


3635 Airline Highway 
New Orleans 20, La 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical— Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


ROGER BARRETT BROSS 
Registered Professional Engineer 
Special Electric Motors & Drives 
Electromagnetic Devices 
Design & Development 
Testing & Consulting 


25 Curtis Road Natick, Mass. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 
Ralph W. Horne 
Bion A. Bowman William L. Hyland 
Carroll A. Farwell Frank L. Lincoln 
Howard J. Williams 
Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Building 
New Yerk 


John Ayer 


Boston 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields Valuations 
Laboratory 
Boston 16, Mase. 


Statler Building 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 


NC, 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—-Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
262 W. Certiand St. Jacksen, Michigas 


LOUIS J. LUCAS 


Beai 


Industrial Maneg at Engi 


Production Sales Administration 


1055 Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


PAUL BERG 
Consulting Engineer 
Specializing in Feed Milling and 
Grain Elevators 


Registered Ten States 


BE. Wayne st Phone E-7558 
FORT WAYNE, IND 


WILSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Salina, Kansas 


Albuquerque, New Mexice 
Denver, Colorado 


ORRIN E, FENN 
industrial Engineering and Manufacturing 
CONSULTING DESIGN 


METAL FABRICATION 
SPRAY BOOTHS INDUSTRIAL OVENS 
PARTS WASHERS DUST COLLECTORS 
MT. CLEMENS, MICH 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Ceoasulting Engineers 


CORROSION CONTROL—Surveys, Reports, 
Design, Specifications, Evaluation 
UNDERGROUND UTILITIES — Location, 
Mapping, leakage surveys, electrical 
grounding systems 
HOLLOW PILING—Directional Surveys 
by electronics 


Francis Palms Building Detreit 1, Mich 


BETTENBURG, TOWNSEND 
& STOLTE 
Registered Professional 
Engineers 
A complete professional service 
1437 Marsball Ave., St. Paal 4, Minn. 
Tel.: NEstor 6191 


The American Engineer 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 


Water—Sewage—FElectricity 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 


Investigations, Valuation and Rates 


Industry 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
GREER & McCLELLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


2649 N. Main St. 
Houston, Texas 


98 Greenwood Ave. 
Montelair, N. Jd 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 
Harley Building 
Wyckoff, N. J 


360 Godwin Avenue 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 


Engineers 


Industrial Engineering 
Complete Project Design 
Management Engineering 
National Newark Building 
744 Broad St. Newark, N. J 


| 


UNITED STATES TESTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Engineering Testing and Inspection 
Development—Research—Consulting 
Solls @ Concrete ¢ Steel © Welding 
Pipe @ Brick ¢ Tile 
Main Laboratories: Hoboken, New Jersey 
Boston, Denver, Chicage, Dallas, Memphis, 
New York, Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Los Angeles 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 


Industrial Plants, Bridges, Dams, Airports, 

Expressways Highways, Pre 

liminary Reports, Engineering Design, Con- 

struction Material Controls 

and Testing, Municipal Engineering Serv- 
ices, Tax Maps, Surveying 


New York 16, N. Y¥. 


€ 


Parkways 


Supervision 


46% Fourth Avenue 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 


Engineers 
Port Development. Shipyards, Drydocks 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 


Industrial Plants, Commercial Buildings 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates. Design 
upervision, Consultation 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, New York 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
lane Spar \ 


n, \ bisa 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥ 
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Alphabetized by States ... 
Missouri-New York 


FREDERIC. R. HARRIS, ING 


Consulting Engineers 


Harbor | x ead Drvdocks 

Founda i initary 

& Indust i Airports 
‘ 

27 William Street New York 5, N. Y¥ 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN @& 
BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Administrative Services 
1805 Grand Ave 55 Liberty St 
Kansas City 8, Mo New York 6, N. ¥ 


Highways 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
ABBETT-MeCARTHY 
Engineers 


Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
runnels, Highways, 


Ports 
Power, Dams, Bridges 
Subways, Airports rraftc Foundations, 
Water Sup! sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 


62 West 47th Street New York Olty 


Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers... 


Directory Continued on Next Page 


Engineers’ Week 


(Continued from page 32) 


scheduled 
with water resources development as 
its basic theme; Brigadier General 
Herbert D. Vogel, chairman of the 
board of TVA, was one of the main 
Fight repre 

County 
talks) in 


week-long program was 


visiting speakers. 


sentatives from the Payne 


Chapter gave as) many 
various Communities. . 
Special editorial and photographic 


tributes in the Sandia Lab News 


were reported from Albuquerque. 
New Mexico. The first annual 
Engineers’ Week banquet sponsored 
by the Arizona SPE at the Hotel 
Westward Ho in Phoenix, at which 


Vic H. Housholder was named Engi 
neer of the Year, was a particularly 
outstanding event attended by Gov 
ernor McFarland. Mayor G 
Murphy, and Reclamation Commis 
sioner W. A, Dexheimen 

In Texas, where Governor Shivers 
proclaimed the Week. one of the most 
extensive programs was) sponsored 
by the 
Its most 
presentation of an award to the top 


Galveston County (Chapter 


unique feature was the 
math student in each high school in the 
County J. Ramey of Sulphur 
Springs and Harry Glidden of Deni 


son were two of the many Texa 
mayors issuing proclamations. the 
April, 1955 

i 


latter having been written at the re 
quest of the Northeast Chapter. 
Willard 


Engineer of the Year by the Bexar 


Simpson, St.. was named 


Engineers Everywhere 


“Turn on a light and the 
work of the engineer has 
been applied to living. Read 
by it and his work is present 
in the whole process: the 
design of the lamp, the sub- 
stance of the paper, the 
composition of the ink, the 
metal of the type, the 
presses which print the 
product, the structures in 
which it is assembled, the 
vehicles which deliver it, the 
fuels that power them, 
and the highways, streets, 
bridges, and railroads over 
which it is carried. The 
reading material itself is 
gathered through communi- 
cations of his design.” 

—The Arizona Republic 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Chapter while Dr hugene Paul 
Schoch. Sr was similarly honored 
by the Travis Chapter The 
Piney Wood ( hapter sponsored nu 
merous radio programs. in addition 


to the upplement to The 


special 


Lufkin Daily News WR. Wool 
rich was the featured speaker at the 
Sabine hapter Eneineers’ Week 
banquet in Beaumont 

In California representatives of 


the Stanislaus Chapter spoke before 


various busine organizations in 
Modesto The Bay Area ¢ hap 
ters and cooperating technical so 


elected O. G. Villard, Jr., 
as the Engineer of the Year for that 
district and heard Jesse bk. Hobson 


Stanford Research 


creties 


director ol thre 


Institute peak at the award ban 
quet The members of the speak 
ers bureau of the Fresno Chapter 
did yeoman ervice 

Similar activity were organized 
ino many other localities. thus familiar 


izing the enecal publi the 
and re porsil lity of the envineering 
prole ion and pothehting the tre 
mendou ummed 
the Week ke lovan 


Builder of a Brighter kuture 


Vote: If it had been possi 
liked to hold this 


(Editor's 


ble, we would have 


story from the presses even longer 
for the late arriving accounts of I ngi- 
neers’ Week accomplishments, Unfor 


tunately, deadline day fur loo 


soon, but those reports and photo 
graphs which we could not «pothght in 
this story are still to prove invalu- 
able to the Weck 
Committee in plans for 
the 1956 observance 


general reports on Soctety wctivities.) 


National 
le veloping 
and in preparing 


ar 
j 
| | 4 
| 
| 
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Alphabetized by States... 


New York-Pennsylvania 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Comulting Engineers 


28-04 41s? Avenue 


Leng isiend City, New Yort 


JAMES P. O'DONNELL 


Engineers 


Broadway 
Now York 6, 


Kowle Building 
Keaumont, Texas 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Bridges, Highways Tunnels Airports, 
ubways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
raffic, Parking and Transportation Re 


rts, Power, Industrial Bulldings, Hous- 
ing, Sewerage and Water Supply 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 
Richerd E. Dougherty, Consultant 


Airports, Highways, Bridges, Darms, Water 
Supply, Sanitation Tunnels, Industrial 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste 
Disposal, Foundations, Soll Studies 
Civil—-Mechanical— Electrical 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. ¥ 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr 
Tunnels, Subways, Highways 
Foundations, Parking Garages 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
4 State New York 4, N. 


D>. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES 
Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 
117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


MAX STERN, P.-E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Specializing in 

Metallurgy & Engineering Of 
Ferrous & Non-Ferrous Scrap Recovery 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: KKekman 3-5888 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 


Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Piant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


Ohicago Cleveland St. Louls 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohie 
Consulting Design Reports 


* Mechanica! « Electrical « Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings « 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Surveys— Design 


Highways 
Bridges 


Inspection 
Municipal 
Reports 
Transmission Lines 


249 8. Paint St Chillicothe, Ohie 
Phone: 34600 


E. D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 
€. D0. Barstow—T. A. Gilllam—t. H. Weinberg 


Water Supply, Sewerage 
Highways, Structures. Industrial 


163 Union Street Akron 4, Ohio 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 


Consulting + Design 


Mechanica! Oevelopment Fabrication 


Box 161 West Milton, 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 


Design—-Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


EMMET J. McDONALD 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYS 


337 Rhodes Avenue Akron 2, Ohio 


FOUNDATION INVESTIGATIONS 
SOIL MECHANICS--BORINGS 
WATER DISTRIBUTION 
STUDIES—WASTE SURVEYS 
THE H. C. NUTTING CO. 
4120 Airport KRd., Cincinnati, O 
2145 N.W., 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 
Concrete Soils Asphalt 
Inspection Tests Supervision 
Consultation Specifications and 
Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 
1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Meoteriais Testing and Inspection 
Member A. C. I. L 
C. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC, 
Consulting Engineers 
COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Including Design and Supervision of Construction 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfleids, Kefuse Incinerators, Dams 
Power Plants, Flood Control, Industrial Bulldings 
City Planning, Reports, Appraisals and Rates 
Laboratory For Chemical & Hacteriological Analyses 
121 Seuth Broad St., Philadeiphia 7, Pa. 


ARK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Electronic Engineering 
Radio Interference Measurements 
and Control 
Equipment Certification 
Electronic Development—Technical Writing 
431 W. Tabor Road 
Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 
Phone: Livingston 81545 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Airports, Waterworks, Sewers 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys 
Photogrammetric Mapping 
Baker Building—Rochester, Penna. 
Branch Offices 
Harrisburg, Pa. Jackson, Miss 
College Park, Maryland 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
Engineers—Constructors—Management 
Design and Surveys Roads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 
Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris, Franee 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Giass and Steel Industries 


436 Kast Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA 
U. 8S. A. 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fila. 
Pittsburgh, Pa Medellin, Columbia, 8.A. 


GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 

Consulting Engineers 
Highways, Bridges, Buildings 

Industrial Plants 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 

Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. 

Chicago, UI Miami, Florida 


HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Consultants on Industrial Water Problems 
Boller Water Conditioning, Cooling 
Water Treatment, Process and 
Waste Water Engineering Service 


Pr. O. Box 1346 Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
(323 Fourth Ave.) 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers * Constructors e Consultants 
POWER PLANTS 


Stear Hivdro, Diesel) 
Oll Refineries Pipe Lines Chemical 
Plants e Textile Plants @ Breweries, Food 
Processing Plants ¢ Airports, Hangars 
Army, Navy Installations 


1200 No. Broad St.. Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
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LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ritchie Lowrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 
MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 
G. A. Randal! J. R. Giese 
Cc. W. Hanson F. M. Masters H. J. Bngel 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
Inspection and 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations 


State St. Bidg New Orleans, La. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
industrial Water and Waste 


16 Neble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Chemical Anaylsis 
Research Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


CORMIT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Marshal E. Parker, P.E. 


CORROSION CATHODIC PROTECTION 
Surveys, Reports, Design, Specifications 
Coating Inspection 
UNDERGROUND PIPING, WATER 
TANKS, OFFSHORE PLATFORMS, 
BARGES, PILING 
M & M Building Phone FAirfax 9953 
No. 1 Main Street, Houston 2, Texas 


THOMAS E,. DUCE ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Electrical and Mechanical 
Murray Building 
1733 8S. Brownlee Bivd., Corpus Christi, Tex 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 
FOUNDATION AND 
SOIL MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soll Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


$313 Main Street Houston, Texas 


FORREST and COTTON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports Dams 
Appraisals Reports 


803 Praetorian Building Dallas 1, Texas 


FREESE & NICHOLS 
Consulting Engineers 


407-410 Danciger Bldg 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS... 


List your Card in the Professional Directory 
Rates: $6.00 per issue, twelve times basis 


Simply mail your business card to 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th Street N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 


EHRCO DIE CASTING SERVICE 


Engineering Consultation Die Castings 


Equipment— Installation 


Die and Product Design 


John Ehrbar, P.E., Pres 
303 Main Street, Stamford, Connecticut 
Telephone 3-230% 


A PATENTED 
NON-METALLIC CONDUIT SYSTEM 
for Conveying Hot or Cold Liquids, Vapors 
VERSATILE—CORROSION PROOF 
RELIABLE 
Write 
Water-Tight Underground Conduit 
Engineers & Fabricators 


P.O. Box 12211 P.O. Box 2181 
Houston 17, Texas Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE 


COST ESTIMATES 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 
CONSTRUCTION ANALYSIS 
MATERIAL PURCHASE LISTS 


140 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Telephone 
COrtiand 7-0322 


EASTERN HEAT TREATING 
& BRAZING CORP. 

Precision Heat Treatment and Brazin 
induction Heat Hell-Arc-Welding 
Hydrogen Atmospheric Cycles 
Affillated Company 
EASTERN METALS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Metallic Bellows & Diaphragm Assemblies 


250 West 54 Street, New Vork 19, N. Y. 
Joseph Lipset, P.E., Pres. 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER 
DRILLING COMPANY, INC, 
Fred W. Riegger, P.E., President, 

Assoc, Mem. A.$.C.E. 
Licensed Professional Engineers 

rilling Contractors 

Diamond Drill and Test Borings 
Kingsbridge 9-8458 
5418 Post Road, New York 71, N. Y. 


ore 


MANU-MINE 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Soil Solidification 
ogical Engineering 
Chemical Research 
Box 167 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


© Consult this Directory 


for Qualified Specialists 


April. 1955 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States... 


Pennsylvania-W. Va 


WILTON SMITH WHIPP 


Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor 


4214 West Broadway Hopewell, Virginia 


Vhone 


HARRY OTIS WRIGHT, JR. 
Civil Engineer & Land Surveyor 
THE WRIGHT ENGINEERS 
sewerage 
W ate ‘ ime reatment 
Land irveys, Mapping 
Phone (Rescent 32882 
Post Office Building, Fairfax, Virginia 


FERGUSON-GCATES ENGINEERING 
CoO. 
Registered Professional 
Civil and Mining Enqineers 
Coal Propert Reports Valuation 
Deve ent Plant Design 
ve ition Dust Surveys 
Allen Building r. Bex 672 
Telephone 5721 Beckley, W. Va 


Georgia Winter Meeting 


Paul Robbins, executive dire 
tor of the National Society of Pro 
fessional bingineer Wil the main 


innual winter meeting 
of the Georgia SPE. whieh was held 
at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel in At 
lanta on February 26th. In his ad 
delivered the 
called “a 


Ann ene 


spe aker at the 


dres hich 


annual banquet, he 


hetter utilization of 
means of off 


setting the progre of the 


neering talent i 
Soviet 
tremendous 


Union in developing 


number f trained technologists 
Another 


was an addre 


feature of the meeting 
Paul Weir, general 
manager of the Athanta Water Work 
And a panel diseu 
Water Control Poli 
Benjamu VM. Hall 
Peyton White 
General Charles G. Holle, R. Graham 
Waitt. and ¢ I) 
Robern | 
provoked 


fon on (heorgia 
v hive h 
Garland 


Chapman parties 
pated ith Stiemke as 
moderator consid 
erable interest 

John W. Lovell. president of the 
GSPE. presided at the 


| | Th) 
iad atrial ‘ 


Amon other actior thre hoard of 


director imnanimou | ipproved 


resolution the Sociely isla 


tive (Committes ieing continued 
promotion of a hill to reactivate the 
Advisory Board 


State 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum % lines 


Undisplayed: $1.50 per line 
Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising 


Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, Th« 
per line Displayed, 0% off Gen 
eral Advertising Hates 

Hox Number chargeable as one line. 

Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 15th St., N.W 
Washington 5, 


Courses, Training 
ENGINEERS 


Learn Construction 
Management 


Complete course in the practioal ‘kn how’ of organ 


ving atid directing larve p nom ition. 
ample lesson 
GEO E. DEATHERAGE & 80 
Construction Consultants 
Ave. So Lake Worth, Fila 


Positions Available 


HEADQUARTERS, CAMP DETRICK 
Frederick Maryland 
has openings for the following 
ENGINEERS 


Civil Materials 
Chemical Mechanical 
Construction Ordnance Design 
Electrical ifety 

General structural 


Industrial 
GS-9: $5,060 to GS-15: $10,800 
Duties 

Persons appointed to these positions 
will perform professional work In one of 
the branches of engineering, Involving tech 
nical operations and the application of engi 
neering and other scientific knowledge to 
the solution of engineering problems. The 
satisfactory performance of the duties of 


these positions requires a thorough under 
standing of the physical sciences upon 
which engineering is based 1 good working 
knowledge of engineering concept term) 
nology, units of measurement, techniques 
and practices; and the ability to apply this 


knowledge 


For qualification requirements in 


each specifi wrade request 
Announcement No. 3-107-1 (55), Jan. 18, 1955 
executive Secretar 
Board of U.S, Civil Servi lxaminers 


Camp Detrick, Frederick, Maryland 


Position Wanted 


ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE 


Currently director of engineering for na 
tional organization Background of 22 
years in field, with 3 major companies and 
Armed Forces, include liversined experi 
ence in radar, commut! itlons, radio and 
rv. Well-versed yperation purchas 
ing labor negotiation eontracts and 
leases, construction pecifications, budget 
control, technical standards preparation 
eclent contact Licensed profes 
sional engineer Wide travelled Box 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 


NSPE House Testimony 


Covers Reserve Plan 


The following testimony was 
given recently before the House 
Committee on the Armed Serv- 
ices by Paul H. Robbins, Execu- 
tive Director of the NSPE. 


—kditor. 


We are concerned with the prob 
lem before this Committee particularly as 
it affects the relationship of the profes 
sional engineers of the nation to the total 
national defense While our special 
competence in this field relates to the 
contribution of the nation’s professional 
engineers to national defense, we have 
consistently maintained a Society policy, 
and repeat it now, that “the total wel 
fare and security of the United States, 
and not the best interest of any group 
or individual is the basic consideration 
for all questions to be resolved 
The objective of the engineering pro 
fession in time of national stress must 
be the development of the means to pro 
vide a maximum contribution to the mili 
tary strength of the nation, and the 
maximum production to support that 
strength.” 

The basic facts regarding the nature 
of modern defense as related to the 
technology of today and tomorrow. are 
unquestioned, The President of the United 
States, the Congress and every national 
leader who has publicly spoken on this 
point agree that modern techniques of 
defense require an increasing number of 
highly competent and = trained scientists 
and engineers, both in the active military 
service and in the production arsenals 
which develop and build) the modern 
weapons, In addition, all recognize that 
continued basic and applied research of 
increasing comple xity is vital to continued 
strength in our total defense picture. It 
is also well accepted that the demands of 
present-day technology require a continued 
flow of trained students from our uni 
versities and colleges 

We do not consider it) necessary to 
labor these points or prove them to— the 
Committee. The only real question is how 
these basic concepts can be implemented 
in the best manner to insure the desired 
results, The basic problem, as we see it, 
invelves three primary considerations 

1. The Training of Scientists and Engi 

neers for An Indefinite Period 
Ady ines d Ke 


2 The Continuation 


Syracuse 


AEROFINE | 


CORPORATION 
New York 


An 
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$. The Maintenance of Adequate Sci 
entific and Engineering Personnel in 
Defense-Related Industry 


A Continued Flow of Engineering and 
Science Students 

It is our understanding that the Na 
tional Reserve Plan will continue the 
present student deferment program and we 
commend this feature of it. It is important 
that under such a program those who 
possess the necessary aptitude and quali 
fications be permitted to pursue engineer- 
ing or scientific study and to continue 
that study to its completion. 

We trust that the virtual closing down 
of engineering scientific education 
that occurred during World War IL will 
not occur again. A heavy price has been 
paid in the loss of a continued flow of 
trained scientists and engineers. Other 
countries avoided this loss. We see no 
special problems in continuing the stu 
dent deferment program during the fore 
secable period of the future which our 
leaders tell us may be one of “cold war” 
or long-range periods of tension with 
possible occasional limited armed clashes 
However, in the event that the United 
States is again forced into a major con 
flict we may anticipate that there will be 
renewed demands for service for all,” 
without regard to the importance of con 
tinuing special studies. There may be 
much emotional appeal in the doctrine 


of “equality of sacrifice,” but our national 
self-interest requires a firm insistence by 
the Congress that steps be taken to 


maintain a steady flow of those trained 
persons who are indispensable in the 
development and production of the highly 
comple x weapons of defense 


The Importance e of Basi and 
Applied Research 


In developing the strongest possible 
national defense system in this age of 
technology, additional consideration needs 
to be given to the value of basic and 
applied research. There is no disagree 
ment about its importance and it is well 
recognized that without such research 
operations our progress in weapons de 
velopment and industrial production tech 
niques would come to a halt. Obviously, 
we cannot afford this when our potential 
enemies are bending every effort to outdo 
us in faster and more powerful airplanes, 
weapons with greater firepower, guided 
missiles, atomic devices, better communi 
cation systems, and a myriad of other 
organs of war 

The continued progress we must have 
is dependent in large measure upon the 
amount of time and effort we expend in 
our research, both basic and applied. We 
have been warned by various experts that 


we cannot expect to go on much longer 
using up the basic research learned in 
years past without replenishing our 
supply of scientific knowledge which 
others will use in the years to come as a 


basis for important new developments of 


a practical nature. It may be difficult 


for some to see the relative contribution 
of the scientist or engineer in the labora 
tory of cientific library looking for 


fundamental physical facts when others 
(Continued on page MW) 
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Personalities . . . Alexander H. Kuhnel of 
Bloomfield, N | . has been named assistant manager of 
The Austin Company’s Special Devices Division in New 
York City, where he will also con- 
tinue to serve in the capacity of 
division engineer, Phe appoint 
ment olf Harold C, Jenseth as plant 
manager of the Plainville, Conn 
plant of the General Electric 
Company's Distribution Assem 
blies Department has been an 
nounced by C. K. Skinner, man- 
ager-manufacturing. Phe firm 
of Seelye Stevenson Value & 
Knecht, New York City consult- 
ing engineers, has announced the 
admission to partnership of Gilbert D. Fish, A. Roger 
Kelly, Erik B. J. Roos, Stephen D. Teetor, and Harold 
S. Woodward. .. . Douglas C. Lynch, formerly executive 
vice president of Brush Electronics Company, Cleveland, 
has been named president of the firm Tracy Cowen 
has been appointed assistant general manager and Dr. 
Alex Sacher has been named technical director of Stand- 
ard Insulation Company, East Rutherford, N. J., accord 
ing to Lewis C. Kleinhans, president and general man 
age! i G. Diebel has become chief engineer of the 
Robinson Clay Product Company of Akron, O 


Mr. Kuhnel 


Joy Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an 
nounced the election of Louis G. Helmick, Jr., as vice 
The Akron, ©. firm of 


president of manufacturing 
announced that 


Smith and Scherr, Designers, has 
Bernard A. McDermott has joined the organization as a 
full partner and that the firm will now be known as 
Smith, Scherr, and McDermott, 
Designers. Bradlee Pruden ha: 
been elec ted Vict preside nt Ith 
charge of engineering at Ric-wil, 
Incorporated, Barberton, O., sup 
pliers of insulated piping system 

Edwin F. Shelley, chief en 
vineer since 1951, has now been 
named vice president of the 
Bulova Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Inc., Flushing 
N. Y., according to General Omar 
N. Bradley, chairman of thi 
board Jerome Wilkenfeld has been promoted to as 
sistant technical superintendent at Hooker Electro- 
chemical Company’s Niagara Falls, N. Y., plant 
Robert L. Jenkins, a member of the Dodge engineering 
staff, has been promoted 
to M. C. Patterson, general works manager of the Dodge 
Division of the Chrysler Corporation. 


Mr. Pruden 


to quality manager, according 


Kaiser Steel Corporation, Oakland, Calif., has an 
nounced the appointments of B. J. Osborne as assistant 
to the vice president and general manager, Jack L. Ashby; 
William H. Kinney as resident metallurgical enginee: 
ind S. Charles Knight a: 


general trafic manavet 


April, 1955 


USINESS 


Theodore Herr has been ip 
point d chief engineer of th 
American Welding & Manufac- 
turing Co., Warren, O., accordin 
to William J. Sampson, president 
The Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Chicago, has announced thi 
appointments of the following dis 
trict engineers: Harold G. Garner, 


Kansas City, Mo. office: Kenneth 


B. Lucas, Omaha, Neb. office; and ae 
Thomas D. Shiels, Austin, ‘Ves 
office Changes in its plant 


management staff and engineering department have been 
announced by Line Material Company, Milwaukee: T. J. 
Andersen has been appoint d veneral manager ol Ilinots 
Electric Company, Macomb, Hl, a MeGraw Electric 


Company subsidiary operated by L-M; J. G. Everhart is 
now plant manager of L-M’s fibre products plant, Sher 
man, Tex.; R. P. Thompson is the new chief enginees 


and M. I. Zwelling is assistant chief engineer at L-M’s 
Zanesville, O. transformer plant 

New firm... Clifford Reuther & Associates, Cou- 
sulting Engineers—Land Surveyors, have announced the 
opening of offices at 596 Broad Street, Milford, Conn. Vhe 
firm will offer a variety of services, including estimating 
evaluations, construction, municipal work, property sul 


veys, sub-division work and drainage design 


Reorganizations and Changes ... Whit- 
man, Requardt and Associates, Baltimore consulting en 
vineers, have consolidated their ofhes previou ly at four 
different locations, to offices in two locations one in the 
Loyola Federal Building, 2 West Preston St 
1; and the other at 1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2. The 


saltimore 


latter location is the he adqu irters offices I hie Barry 
Corporation, Watertown, Ma has announced that, in 
keeping with its expanding product line, it 1s changin 
its name to a more accurate! ce Criptive tithe Barry 
Controls, Incorporated. lhe Blaw-Knox Company's 
Parts and Services Department, of which C. W. Melntyre 
is the newly-appointed manager, presently located at 
Springdale, Pa., will be moved to Mattoon, [IL, in late 


1955, according to Robert P. MeKenrick, vice president 
and general manaver of the Pittsburgh firm's new Con 


truction Equipment Division International Ke- 


sistance Company of Philadelphia has announced that 
it wholly-owned St. Petersbus blonda ubsiciar 

formerly Van Dyke Instruments, Inc., will now be known 
as Circuit Instruments, Inc Robert S. Curl & As- 
sociates, designing, consultin mechanical ind elec 
trical engineers of Columbu ().. have announced the 


moving of their office to the Curl Building at 1409 Fast 


Broad Street 


Keys tone Lngvineering Enter- 


announced 


Exhibitions .. 
prises of Fort Worth oer Da 
the First International Airer: ft Mart Bxpes ition to be 
held May 3-9 at Will Rogers Me rial Coliseum in Fort 
Wi 
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Testimony 


(Continued from page 4% 


are required to endure the rigors of mb 
tary life and be exposed to possible in 
jury or death on a battlefield. But our 
very hope of survival depe nd in large 
measure on our making possible within 
the framework of national policy, the 
continuing work of those who are search 
ing for new facts, ne techniques and 
new method This is the forerunner of 
progress in all fields of physical advance 
ment and particularly so in national de 
fense development 

It has become increasingly clear within 
recent months that there in insutheient 
quarters of these 


appreciation i sate 
tudent defer 


fundamental points. The 
ment program permits a further defer 
ment after completion of undergraduate 
work in order that qualified student 
might continue their study for graduate 
degrees and research, But in the adminis 
tration of this authority there has been 
a trend toward denial of its full utiliza 
tion, It has come to our attention that 
some local draft) boards have taken the 
position that a further deferment for 
graduate study is not warranted, or that 
“an undergraduate is enough 
trend has occurred to some 
degree at the national level executive 
Order No, 10562, dated September 20 
1954, raised the standards for entry into 


yraduate work after January |, 1955, to 


his sane 


require that the student must either hy 
in the upper one-fourth of his class in 
his last undergraduate year or attain a 


score of BO on the qualification test) pre 


scribed by Selective Service regulations 
contrasted with the 
the upper one hall of the class or a mark 
of 75 on the qualification test. The White 
House said that this re 
vision was to insure that students who 


previous criterta of 


announcement 


are deferred for graduate work 
fully acceptable scholastic qualifeations 
Ww development could benefit: both the 
Nation and the indivdual But the Di 
rector of Selective Service, in commenting 
Order 
purpose of the 


Possess 


upon the Executive clearly indi 
cated that the 


was to reduce the number eligible for 


change 


graduate study deferment 

The “tightening up” on deferments for 
graduate study is cited only as a part of 
the existing militates 


pattern which 


against graduate study instead of en 


couraging it by every reasonable means 


Our national policy should be to en 


courage graduate study and we suggest 
to the Committee that it use its influence 
to the extent possible, to indicate its 
support of this principle we have enun 
elated, Specifically i 
helpful if the Committee would announes 
its agreement with the poliey of addi 
tional deferments for graduate study se 
that Xpresstion oof 


would be very 


influential opinion 
could be disseminated to local and state 
selective service board 

We do not urge exemption «af those in 
graduate study, but we do submit that 
extended deferment is desirable in the 
interests of national security so long as 
the graduate student is satisfactorily pur 
suing a course of graduate study or re 
search which has a practical relationship 
to the physical facts of modern technology 
and, thereby, modem national defense 


We have noted with 


establishment of engineering and = scien 


satisfaction the 


tie advisory boards to the state selective 
service operations and believe that” the 
extension of such advisory groups to all 
of the states will be of immense assistance 


in the determination of deferment. tor 


undergraduate and graduate study in the 
engineering field 


Vaintaining the Supply of Engineer 
in Delense-Related Industry 

In our judgment the most serious, and 
perhaps most difficult 
military needs for manpower and 


problem in bal 
anoin 
technical 
which must turn out 


specialized manpower require 
nents of industry 
defense, is the 


the s«inews of modern 


proper relationship with regard to spe 
cialized personnel the military reserve 
organization and whe ma be essentia 
to industrial development and production 
Under the National Reserve Plan we may 
anticipate that in the future many, or per 
haps most of the essential technical 
personnel in industry may be subject to 
recall to active military duty as part of 
the Ready or Standby Reserve 

We appreciate that the recall of those 
othe Standby f{eserve will be under 
the jurisdiction of the 
System, This makes it all the more im 


portant that the engineering and serentife 


Selective Service 


advisory bodies be established as soon as 
possible in all state The power of actual 
decision will still remain however with 
the local selective service boards. We feel 
that from the standpoint of national de 
fense interest it is necessary to have some 
mechanism or procedure to ¢ tablish and 
monitor basic national policies regarding 
the essential nature of certain engineering 
and scientific occupations. It is suggested 
that this can be accomplished 
interfering with the basic principle of the 
National Reserve Plan that actual power 
of decision on Standby re 
servists should remain in the local selec 
tive service boards. We propose that the 


pending legislation be amended to add 


without 


recall of 


New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers Annual Meeting April 22 
23. 1955. Essex House Newark New 


Jerse 


New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers Annual Meeting. May 12-14 
1995. Commodore Hote Ne York New 


Indiana Society of Professional Engi 


neers-Annual Meeting i, 1959 

Hotel Severin, Indianapol Indiana 
NSPE Annual Meeting June 2-4 

1955. Bellevue-Stratford Hote Philadel 


phia, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Society of Professional 


Engineers Annual Meeting, June 2-4 
1995. Bellevue-Stratford Hote Philade 
phia, Pennsylvania 


California Society of Professional En 
cineers Annual Meetit June 2-4 
198 Statier Hotel. Los Angeles, Call 


fornia 


Michigan Society of Professional En 
cineers Annual Meeting June 9-11 
1955. Gratiot Inn, Port Huron, Mi gan 


Georgia Society of Professional Engi 
neers Summer Meeting June 17, 18 


1955. General Oglethorpe Hote Savan 
nah, Georgia 


» section establishing a National Engi 
neering and Scientific Personnel Advisory 
Board, under civilian control, housed and 
administered in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. That agency is ideally fitted 
to weigh total national defense considera 
pecial responsibilities and 


tions it 
knowledge in the field of defense-indus 


ir nerall ator k piles of essential ma 
teria ndustrial dispersion manpower 
ipy il quirement, ete 

Phi Boa should be composed of 


ons in the engineering and 


including those ex 


eminent per 
crentitye orotes-ions 


perienced in industry, government edu 


stion and the armed forces. Its function 
hould be to recommend basic national 
poliet vith respect to the proper bal 


ince between military, industrial and re 
search needs of the Nation on an occupa 
tional and industry-by-industry basis The 
recommended policies of the Board, when 
approved by the Director of the Office of 
Mobilization, should be tran- 
President for promulgation 


upon Selec 


Defense 
mitted to. the 
4 national policies binding 
service and the military departments 
poliey 


tive 
The incorporation of such a 
board in the National Reserve Plan legi- 
lation will do much to assure the engi 
neering and scientific community and in 
dustry that proper high-level consideration 
will be viven to the delicate, but esse ntial 
balance between the two kinds of related 
activities—armed forces 
and development and production facilities 

With this important modification, we 
believe that the National Reserve Plan 
ic as just and sound an approach to the 
national manpower problem as may he 
ut this time under the present 
which prevail 


national detense 


developed 
uneertain circumstances 
Obviously, some of the problems cannot be 
appreciated fully at this stage, but the 
Plan does have the advantage of a reason 
able degree of flexibility permit) im 
provements through administration and by 
Executive Order of the President 
It is wise, in our opinion 
Plan be adopted for only a 
period so that Congress may re evaluate 
it at the end of that time and direct 
improvements in the light of 
and the prevailing world 


that the 
four-year 


desirable 
that x perience 
situation 

We appreciate this opportunity to ap 
pear before the Committee and express 
our sincere desire to be of any service of 
information at our disposal 


provide in 
would desire 


which the Committee 


Letters 


(Continued trom page 1) 


one who tends to some kind of an engine 
and the word professional makes little or 
no change in that pieture 

Now. there is no use of painting 4 com 
picture of our past before an unin 
formed public but let us meet this situation 
and make sure that we change it and do 
improve it. It appears to me that the one 
inswer to is to take the 
‘Doctor Engineer” as they have done in 
(Germany for so many years 

It is not my personal desire to carry 
euch designation, but it is my wish and 


designation 


hope that our profession be recog 
nized. | hold the engineer will be 
best known by the g 
he is known as Dr. Eng. Johr Doe 

The engineer needs that left for the 
ind himself, and we will have a far 


reneral publi« when 


public 
greater number of young men to matricu 
late and trive for this profession 

7. C. Birnserc, P. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


The American Engineer 


LITERATURE... 


To help the offering firms determine 
which literature you require, when re- 
questing an item, be sure to list all 
specifications shown and say you 


saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


TRANSIT LEVEL—The Warren-Knight 
Company has just issued a new folder on 
its Model No. 38-bF transit level, descril 
ing operation, outstanding features and 
dollar value in their unit which operates 
like a transit yet has the exclusive advan 
tage of being adjusted like a Wye Level 
Features include 24x power internal focus 
ing with coated optics, glass cross wire 
reticule, permanent fitted draw tube, focus 
ing pinion with nylon bearings and large: 
eyepiece cap. For your copy of this in 
formative folder write Warren-Knight 
Company, 136 North 12th Street. Philadel 
phia 7, Pennsylvania 


AF 
SUSPENDED CEILINGS Four systems 


for suspended ceilings are deseribed in the 
new Sanymetal Products Co (Catalog 
NSP-7. Planned so as to provide informa 
tion engineers need most in designing sus 
pended ceilings, the new catalog contains 
dimensional drawings, perspective draw 
ings and installation photos of “Nailock 

“Screwlock” and “Perf-A-Best” Systems 
Also included are details on Utility Nailing 
Channel for light suspended ceilings. Ad 
dress requests to The Sanymetal Products 
Co.. Inc., Suspended Ceilings Division, 1701 
Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 

AR 

LOWER SHORING COSTS. How to 
save as much as 20% to 40% in overall 
costs in shoring concrete forms, is fully 
described and illustrated in an informative 
24-page brochure just released by Universal 
Manufacturing Corp. Based on experiences 
n shoring buildings, highway bridges and 
overpasses, filtration plants and other rein 
Explains and 


forced concrete structures 
illustrates each job application with photo 
und layouts. Also shows how to effect addi 
tional savings in material, speed-up form 
ing operations and eliminate unnecessary 
tearing-down in re-erecting shoring ine 
Copies from: Universal Manufas 


Zelienople 25 Pa 


forms 
turing Corp 


G-E BULLETINS Instrument Trans 
former Buyer's Guide. 1955 edition, fully 
illustrated, 100-pages GEC-1028 
(Contains ratings, ASA) accuracy lassifica 


tables of 


number 


tions, ratio and pha e-angle tests 
replacement types, mechanical and thermal 
data, and prices of all Standard © © in 
door and outdoor potential and irrent 
transformers. Metal-Clad Switchgear, rates 
»4 KV to 13.8 KV and 50 to 500 MVA is 
Bulletin 


publica 


comprehensively deseribed — in 
GEA-5664K 
tion includes detailed discussion of appli 
idy 
Includes 


tables of dimensions and weights, founda 


Four-color 


cations, installation, maintenance 


design features, accessories, et 


tion data, and guide from specifications 
HighWVoltage Circuit Breaker A new se 
ries of high-capacity steel-clad impulse oil 
cireuit breakers in ratings of 138 KV, 161 
KV, 230 KV and 330 KV are described in 
i new G-E bulletin, GEA-6157. Advantages 
of “Lens-shape,” simplification of shipping 
installation and maintenance, dimensions 
ind cross sections are covered 
in 1l6-pages. Industrial Solenoids, a four 
color, l6-page bulletin GEA-6215 deserib 


ing the complete new line of G-E strongbox 


ACCESSOTLES 


industrial solenoids contains information on 
product features, laboratory tests, and gen 
eral application rules A cross-reference 
chart equates this new line with correspond 
ing models in the former line ind shows 
the proper model to be chosen for given re 
Also shows 
force and current Curves ind dime nstons 
for both push and pull type Request by 
title ind number from General Kleetric 


Schenectady 5, N.Y 
\} 
NEW RIC-WIL CATALOG Rie wil 


completion of their new 


quirements of force and stroke 


In announces 
YO pave catalog Lists illustrations and 
specifications of wil, insulated piping 
svstems for underground ofr overhead tisé 
bive separate ection make up the com 


plete cataloy Kach individual section has 


PLASTIC s Pool ING \ M anual for 


Reinforced Plast Tooling,” has been pub 
lished by the Marblette Corporation. Ulus 
trated vith photograph frawin ind 
dia in the O-page handbook describes 
the fal thon and indicate the use of 
such plast ton i pottin rack check 
ny and tion hixture weldin ind 
msembly fixture luplicate le models 
drill and tris hixture ind matrices 
made trom thre osettin resins phenolics 
polye ter ma particularty eporre 

strengthened t! i hher In proper 
time sequenes lhagram ind text outline 
step-by-stey i iti ind framing proc 
esses Reque t or ompany letterhe id 
Marblette Cory 7-21) Thirtieth Street 


Long Island City 1, N.Y 


PRODUCTS CATALOG 
ndustrial product cat 
Weatherhead Yellow 
ied by the Weath 


INDUSTRIAI 

\ new Composite 
alow, known as the 
Rook hie } been t 


ie ranged 


erhead Co. Contair | 
for quick reterence labbed paye indi 
cate separate eotions coverm Brass Tube 
Fittings, ind Shut-Off Cock SAk 
Flare hittin krmeto Steel and 
Stainless Steel Fittin sulk Hlose and Re 
usable end ind Howse Assemblies The 
Pechnical Data” Section includes pressure 
tables, tube bendin instruction correct 
procedures fo iking hose assemblies, hose 
end hex size tubang ifety factors, tube 


wall thickne tables, and other useful data 


A section coverit ervice tools and equip 
ment is also included. The Yellow Book” 
is available fror lhe Weatherhead Com 
pany hist Street, Cleveland 8 
Ohio 

1 tabbed, lead page of contents for quick 
easy relerenee (ope may be obtained 
by writing direct to: Ri iL. Incorporated 
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CIRCULAR SLIDE RULE Item 1 
A new circular slide rule has these out 

standit features: Computations are made 

by simply dialing in the numbers with the 

cursor. Cursor is lockable. Seale division 

numbers face the operator as on a clock 

/ dial An er never runs off scale and is 

oe i i always read at same stop position on “An 
ewer Dial Scales are identified on cursor 

and held to 4 minimum for 4 maximum of 

calculation 4 erage ile length is 17 

“2 inches Division lines are on white faced 

. y metal, precision spaced and of precision 
fineness, Deci-trigonometric scales on back 


TURN A DIAL, GET A COPY Item 2 


An improvement in photocopy equipment is now being marketed 
by American Photocopy Equipment Co. It is the new Apeco Dial- 
A-Matie Auto-Stat. Exclusive illuminated dial takes the guess work 
out of making copies. Setting the dial to match the type of original 
to be copied automatically produces a sharp, dry copy of anything 
written, printed, drawn or photographed. Only 24” long, 9” deep. 
5” wide. Maximum paper width is 15 inches, any length. Self- 
adjusting developer rollers take any weight paper, from tissue to 
heavy card stock without manual adjustment. 


GRAB-ALL TOOL RETRIEVES AND HOLDS 


A retris ving 


Item 3 


and holding tool, known as 


the Proto Grab-All, has been announced 
by Plomb Tool Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Useful for retrieving all types of 
smal] non-metallic and metallic items from 
hath drains, sinks, toilets, garbage dispos 
ers, or other hard-to-reach places. Also 
handy for radio, TV and appliance repair 
work, for instrument board assembly, for 


yrinding and precision work, for laboratory 


; REFRIGERATION MOISTURE DETECTOR Item 4 
| Breakdowns of refrigeration equipment caused by moisture in 
| the system are minimized by a unique new device developed by 
1 Ansul Chemical Co., which performs the dual job of indicating 
| when moisture is present in the system and then removing it. The 
| Ansul Dry-Eye System, makes it possible to see and analyze at a 
tlance, through a leak-proof window containing a special indicat- 
ing element which changes color, the approximate moisture con- 
| ing ge 
tent of the refrigerant without shutting down the system. The 
? 
| Dry-Kye cartridge is available in a variety of sizes capable of han 
1 dling house-hold-type refrigerators all the way up through the 
| large “reial if 
argest commercial units. 
' 
! 
| CONTINUOUS OPERATION RECORDER-TIMER Item 5 
The Heat-Timer Corp., introduces the 
lime Recordes Potalizer, which pro 
| vides a continuous operation record of any 
| electrically operated machine or process 
| Chronologically marked tape, from a large 
| roll, continuously passes through this in 
| trument recording the time and length of 
| : ri every “on,” every “oll” period of the equip 
| a oak ment A glance at tape gives all informa 
| + boeheed thon about the operation of the machine 
ia hew monitored The Totalizer 
ives a total of the complete on time of 
the « nent 
| 
the American Engineer 


This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. bor 


further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


Item 6 


UNIQUE BEAM COMPASS RULE 


Now you can make 
radius ares up to 12 feet in diameter quick 
with this beam 
compass rule imported from Sweden. Just 
in center 


big cirles and large 


ly and accurately unique 


lock tape to desired radius, press 


point, and draw with same pen or pencil 


used in the rest of the drawing or cut 
fabries, thin 


Scribes on any material 


sharp 
Steel 


Center 


leather, metal with a 
knife pot 
tape 


point is common thumbtack 


s2nds 


retractable to 


is calibrated down to 


prevent tearing pockets 


CONDENSER FEATURES REVERSE AIR STREAM Item 7 


Niagara Blower Co. announces a new. 200-tons-refrigeration ea 
pacity ammonia Condenser featuring a reverse direction air stream 
that is a departure from previous practice and is a new, patented 
feature which is said to increase the capacity of the unit and reduce 
the outlay for electric power. Air stream enters at top of condens- 
ing section, is drawn downward thru water sprays, over condensing 
coils, and then turns upward to leave the unit thru: propeller-ty pe 
fans at top. Spray water is recirculated, with a net water consump- 
tion reported at less than 5% of the water used by submerged coil 
type condensers of equal capacity. 


NEW SCALE FOR CONCRETE BLOCKS 


Recently copyrighted, the Patten Block 
Seale permits wall openings and corners 
drawn direct to even and half sixteen inch | ola: ade 
conerete block lengths The estimator can | 
also read direct the number of blocks along 
a wall from the plans without interpola 
tion of feet to blocks I, \ and yy, inch 
scales. Dimension in feet and inches is 
given under the number of block units 


Vertical readings are read by doubling the 


number of units 


FOUR-IN-ONE RADIATION DETECTOR Item 9 


\ new lightweight portable probe which selectively detects alpha 
beta-gamma and thermal-neutron radiation has been developed by 
the GE Instrument Department. Features interchangeable heads for 
detecting different: radiations, extremely high thermal neutron 
counting efficiency, and the ability to count alpha particles in the 
presence of high beta-gamma background. Scintillation caused by 
radiations is detected by a 5819 photomultiplier tube. The output 
is fed to a high-stability, cathode follower pre-amplifier which 
operates directly into almost any sealer. A’ standard connector 


allows connecting cable to be attached to the probe. 


Item 10 


FLOOR ARMOR FOR RESURFACING 


New Hexteel safety floor armor has less 4 
weight per square foot and a wreater ex 
posed steel surface according to Klemp 
Metal Grating ¢ orp. 5 x 16 page (.065) 
Hexteel Surface Armor filled with a hot or 
cold mastie is ideal for resurfacing ramps 
garages, factory aisles, runwavs, loading 
docks depots, and wherever rough usage 
decreases the lasting durability of surface 
area of flooring Forms a continuous steel 


floor armor which is said to eliminate crack 


ing, swelling, warping and shrinking 
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Dr. H. C. Pollock (left) is holding a 70-Mev 
ynechrotron doughnut designed and con- 
etructed in G-E Research Laboratory. 


He joined General Electric in 
receiving a H.A. from the Univ 


(1933), and a PhD. from Oxford Univ 


(1957). His research interests at G.k. have 
included a pioneer separation o ) 


marine-detection dey ice and « 


work, as well as studies in radiation physics, 


More power to electrons 


General Electric's Dr. Pollock combined the principles 
of two accelerators to produce high-energy electrons 


The tools used by physicists to accelerate electrons 
up to the high energies needed for nuclear research 
are usually very large and heavy. Some years ago, Dr. 
Herbert C. Pollock of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory showed that by combining the actions of 
betatron and synchrotron, a smaller machine could be 
made to accelerate electrons. A successful 70-million 
electron volt synchrotron of this new type — using a 
magnet weighing & tons compared to 135 tons ina 100- 
was designed and built by Dr. Pollock 
and other G-E scientists in 1947. 


Mey betatron 


This was an important link in the chain of increas- 


ingly more powerful electron-accelerating machines 
which are now helping to extend the frontiers of 
nuclear physics and medicine. Synchrotrons which 
accelerate electrons up to 300 Mev and more have 
been constructed recently at Schenectady and else- 
where. Today, physicists are looking ahead to electron 
energies in excess of a billion electron volts. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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